JANUARY 

NINETEEN  THIRTY- SEVEN 


THE  BAY  BRIDGE 

From  afar  a  structure  seeming 

To  arise  from  magic  lore; 
From  above  a  ribbon  gleaming, 

Binding  closely  shore  with  shore; 
CI  ose  at  hand  a  giant's  tower 

Fashioned  by  man's  cunning  hand, 
Symbol  of  the  mighty  power 

Of  our  own,  our  Western  Land. 

— 'Barbara  Brightfield. 


DEDICATION 

In  appreciation  of  three  years  devoted  to 
friendly  guidance,  to  constant  thought  of  our 
welfare,  and  to  unfailing  cooperation  and 
good  will,  we,  the  students  of  Willard,  do 
hereby  dedicate  our  "Target"  of  January, 
1937,  to  you,  Mr.  Glessner,  wishing  you 
as  much  happiness  as  you  have  given  to  us. 
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Manuel  Ambrose 
Charies  Apgar 
Adele  Arey 
Meta  Baird 
Ian  Ball 
Jean  Barkhimer 
Betty  Barley 

j  Betty  Baxter 
^\  Floyd  Becker 

Duane  Beeson 
Eileen  Blackwell 
Roy  Bobo 
Edith  Borman 
Roy  Bradshaw 


Robert  Brown 
Polly  Burgess 

Margaret  Collins 
Betty  Condeff 

Rosemary  Connelly 
Donald  Cook 
Jeanne  Cooke 


Nancy  Cox 
Bob  Dable 

Eleanora  Dawson 
Melba  De  Mingo 
Karl  Edwards 
Clifford  Elwood 
Mary  Embody 


Jack  Evernden 
Tom  Evernden 
Neil  Falconer 
Lynn  Farrar 
Mitchell  Farrar 
Rollond  Fay 
Virginia  Fischer 


Juanita  Flowers 
Shirley  Folden 
Dorothea  Foss 
Gloria  Frisbie 
Robert  Sassaway 
Glada  Gould 
Charles  Gray 


Winona  Green 
Betty  Hadley 
Holly  Hammond 
Barbara  Hansen 
Florence  Hansen 
Ursula  Haven 
Gladys  Hayashi 


Jack  Heffernan 
Hisashi  Higashi 
Robert  Hirschkind 
Betty  Houghton 
Howard  James 
Mona  Janney 
Arthur  Kariya 


Annie  Kinney 
Schuyler  Knibbe 
Kathleen  Kreitler 
June  Krishian 
Hideko  Kuroiwa 
Glynn  Lee 
Edward  Lind 


Walter  Lucas 
Glen  Lux 
Jack  Lynch 

Malcolm  Magruder 
Jane  Marquis 
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Dorothy  McCann 
Francene  McCarty 
William  McDonald 
Dorothy  Meilink 
Beatrice  Mello 
Sal  lie  Moftitt 
Donald  Monday 


Carolyn  Moore 
Arthur  Morgan 
Bill  Morgan 
Polly  Morgan 
Lorrie  Moseley 
Ruth  Nishi 
Jack  O'Connor 


Donna  O'Dell 
Emily  Ohman 
Sadako  Okubo 
Paul  Ortega 
Dorenne  Paris 
Walter  Paroni 
James  Pepper 


Muriel  Porter 
Fern  Pruden 
"-"KTcliard  Reinhardt 
Phillip  Robinson 
Fred  Rohde 
Jean  Rouse 

Barbara  Russell 


Mary  Louise  Scott 
Winifred  Scott 
John  Sheridan 
Margaret  Sholin 
Evelyn  Shultis 
Billie  Jean  Simpson 
Douglas  Sinclair 


Kenneth  Slater 
Philip  Smith 
Arch  Sparrowe 
Merle  Steinmann 
Bernice  Stutt 
David  Takahashi 
Lionel  Talbot 


Allan  Thomas 
Tomiye  Uratsu 
Catherine  Vawter 
Gordon  Veaco 
Robert  Veaco 
Bill  Wadge 
Milton  Ward 


Eugene  Warren 
Richard  Warwick 
Bill  Weik 

Barbara  Welch 
Donald  Wescott 
Bill  Weston 
Jack  Wheaton 


Gerald  Whipple 
Edna  Whitaker 
Bill  Whitton 
llene  Wilkinson 
Stanley  Willett 

Walter  Williamson 
Olga  Wilson 


Eleanor  Jean  Wood 
Georgena  Wood 
Mary  Wucher 
William  Wuori 
Sumio  Yoshi 
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^^^^m^STUDENT  BODY  OFFICERS 

MERRITT  NEALE  (SECRETARY)  DUANE  BEESON  (PRESIDENT)  BOB  READY(  VICE- PR  ESI  DENT) 


PROGRESS 

Splendid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  many  activities  during  the  past  year.  Our 
Hobby  Show  went  over  in  fine  shape.  The  Guam  boxes  were  filled  due  to  the  work  of  the 
Student  Council.  Excellent  order  has  been  kept  in  our  halls  and  corridors  with  thanks  to 
the  Court  Officers,  the  Student  Control,  and  a  cooperative  Student  Body. 

The  rebuilding  of  our  gymnasium  finally  got  under  way.  So  far,  however,  we  have 
had  to  hold  our  assemblies  in  the  open,  and  weather  conditions  have  usually  been  favor- 
able. Four  of  these  meetings  were  held  for  our  amusement  for  reaching  our  quota  in  the 
selling  of  the  Student  Body  Cards.  Our  Christmas  Pageant  depicting  the  Christmas 
customs  of  different  nations  was  an  outstanding  event.  The  participants  and  weather 
man  did  their  best,  and  the  Student  Body  was  most  appreciative. 

A  new  feature  of  the  term  has  been  the  establishing  of  Activities  Day,  a  day  set 
apart  every  month  in  which  one  activity  is  scheduled  for  each  period.  This  day  has  pro- 
moted both  our  activities  and  school  spirit. 

After  the  graduation  exercises  have  been  held  and  studies  are  resumed  once  more,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  graduating  class  will  be  with  you  again.  This  is  due  to 
the  overcrowded  conditions  at  Berkeley  High  School  which  necessitates  the  continuation 
of  the  Low  Tenth  Grade  in  the  junior  high  schools  throughout  Berkeley.  I  hope  they  will 
enjoy  staying  on  at  Willard  and  continue  in  the  fine  spirit  they  have  shown  throughout 
the  past  term. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  office  as  president  of  the  Student  Body  and  would  like  to  thank 
Mr.  Glessner,  the  faculty,  and  the  students  of  Willard  for  the  assistance  so  ably  and 
generously  rendered  in  making  this  term  successful. 

DUANE  BEESON. 

CROSSBEAMS 

To  be  beloved  and  trusted, 

For  so  I  long  to  be, 

I'll  build  my  life  on  four  crossbeams, 

And  the  first  is  honesty. 

Determination's  second, 

Then  kindliness  to  all, 

And  service  last — for  these  I'll  strive 

No  matter  what  befall. 

— Aliceday  Downing. 
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OUR  PRINCIPAL 

Three  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Engineers,  declared  the  Willard  gymnasium  and  auditorium  earthquake  hazards  and 
closed  both  of  these  departments.  By  the  time  the  "TARGET"  is  ready  for  distribution, 
from  all  indications,  I  believe  the  gymnasium  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  use.  As 
we  move  back  into  the  gymnasium,  we  shall  be  able  to  attack  our  physical  education 
problems  with  renewed  energy  and  carry  out  our  program  on  a  larger  and  more  pro- 
gressive scale. 

The  auditorium,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  present  writing,  still  remains  untouched. 
However,  the  plans  have  been  completed  and  approved  by  the  State  Office,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  will  in  the  very  near  future  advertise  for  bids  to  reconstruct  this  unit 
of  the  school.  The  specifications  demand  that  this  work  be  done  within  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  working  days  from  the  time  the  bid  is  accepted.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  the  auditorium  should  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year  in  September,  provided  the  contract  is  let  the  early  part  of  1937. 

With  the  restoration  of  these  two  important  departments  of  our  school  and  the 
acquisition  of  our  playground,  part  of  which  has  already  been  acquired,  the  Willard 
School  and  the  East  Berkeley  Community  will  enjoy  the  same  advantages  that  other 
sections  of  Berkeley  have  enjoyed  for  years.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
Willard  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  the  Willard  Dads'  Club  for  their  untiring  efforts 
in  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  these  needs.  As  principal  of  the  Willard  School  I 
wish  to  congratulate  them  and  personally  thank  them  for  their  very  fine  cooperation. 

H.  H.  GLESSNER,  Principal. 

WILLARD  P.  T.  A. 

The  Willard  Parent-Teacher  Association  has  had  an  active  and  pleasant  half  year. 
The  programs,  arranged  by  Mrs.  P.  J.  Neale,  have  been  interesting  and  very  well  at- 
tended. The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Glee  Clubs  have  sung.  The  outstanding  meeting  was  a 
dinner  held  in  the  cafeteria  attended  by  over  two  hundred.  Willard's  Special  Orchestra 
furnished  music  during  the  dinner. 

A  sewing  class  has  been  started  with  Mrs.  Abbott  in  charge.  Girls  may  have  assist- 
ance in  making  their  dresses  more  attractive  and  up-to-date.  Glasses  have  been  pur- 
chased and  students  otherwise  helped  by  Mrs.  Colmore  through  the  Student  Aid  Fund. 
At  Thanksgiving  32  generous  boxes  were  delivered  to  give  cheer. 

Books  were  presented  to  the  school  library  during  National  Book  Week.  Venetian 
blinds  were  installed  in  the  nurse's  cottage. 

Dr.  Edith  Bryan  has  given  an  interesting  course  which  has  been  well  attended. 

The  loyalty  and  cooperation  of  Mr.  Glessner  and  the  faculty  have  made  the  activities 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

MRS.  LESTER  S.  READY,  President. 

WILLARD  DADS'  CLUB 

As  we  Dads  look  back  on  our  schooldays,  we  remember  how  pleasant  they  were  and 
how  swiftly  they  passed.  Could  we  live  them  again,  there  are  some  things  we  would  do 
differently.  We  would  try  to  appreciate  our  teachers  as  much  as  we  appreciate  them 
now,  looking  back  over  the  years.  We  would  want  to  do  as  well  in  our  studies  as  we  want 
our  sons  to  do  now.  We  would  want  to  play  square  in  every  game  and  at  all  times  be 
good  sports  and  clean  athletes. 

And  after  we  look  backward  for  a  moment,  we  take  a  moment  to  look  forward  and  to 
wish  for  all  of  you  in  I  937  scholarship  that  is  high,  athletics  that  are  clean,  school  spirit 
that  is  strong,  and  an  appreciation  of  your  teachers  that  is  sincere. 

FRED  S.  STRIPP,  SR.,  President. 
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STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  Willard  Student  Council  has  been  spinning  the  cables  of  government  for  the 
Student  Body  this  term  under  the  able  supervision  of  Duane  Beeson  as  chief  engineer; 
Bob  Ready,  his  first  assistant,  and  Merritt  Neale,  his  second  assistant,  with  Miss  Farwell 
as  sponsor.  Three  worthwhile  towers  of  endeavor  have  been  constructed  as  Willard's 
share  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  for  this  semester.  As  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  resembles  an  arm  of  service,  its  shoulder  in  Oakland,  its  elbow  resting  on  Yerba 
Buena  Island,  and  its  outstretched  hand  covering  San  Francisco,  so  the  helpful  activities 
of  our  Junior  Red  Cross  extend  over  land  and  sea,  starting  with  a  solid  foundation  of 
memberships  at  Willard,  then  Thanksgiving  baskets  for  the  needy,  and  Christmas  gifts 
for  the  school  children  of  Guam.  The  members  of  the  council  have  been  busily  engaged 
throughout  the  term  in  the  collection  of  gifts  for  these  projects  and  in  preparing  them 
for  the  receivers. 

Registration  plans  for  the  forthcoming  election  were  engineered.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  vote  of  the  Student  Body  on  election  day  should  determine  the  class 
of  the  incoming  president  since  the  present  High  Nines  are  to  remain  at  Willard  as 
Low  Tens. 

Council:  Bill  Barnard,  Betty  Baxter,  Beverly  Bruning,  Donald  Campbell,  Margaret  Connick,  Robert 
Cutter,  Theodore  Fieldbrave,  David  Gardner,  Jack  Heffernan,  James  Hoxie,  Birte  Jensen,  Ray  Kruschke, 
Jack  Lee,  Elizabeth  Marshall,  Vivian  Megerian,  John  Oshida,  Joan  Peacock,  Frank  Pepper,  John  Roberts, 
Fred  Rohde,  Arthur  Starke,  Jack  Teagarden,  Betty  Udall,  Harlan  Veal,  Milton  Ward,  Vernon  White. 


STUDENT  CONTROL 

The  Student  Control  is  the  cable  holding  the  Willard  Bridge.  The  fare  across  the 
bridge  is  good  behavior  and  cooperation,  and  anyone  not  paying  the  fare  must  pay  the 
fine  that  the  judges  at  the  toll  station  charge.  The  strength  of  the  cable  is  greatly  due 
to  our  sponsor,  Mrs.  Green,  and  Roy  Bradshaw,  our  outstanding  chief,  assisted  by  the 
ranking  officers,  but  all  the  hundred  or  more  officers  are  to  be  generously  complimented 
for  the  marked  efficiency  they  have  revealed  in  maintaining  order  at  their  respective 
posts  of  duty  in  the  halls,  corridors,  cafeteria,  and  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  school.  The 
strands  of  the  cable  are  usually  spun  on  the  foundation  built  by  the  Student  Body,  but 
recently  they  were  spun  on  skates  by  the  members  of  the  Student  Control  at  Rollerland 
and  a  riveting  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

Officers:  Charles  Apgar,  Meta  Baird,  Frances  Baldwin,  Tom  Barber,  Betty  Baxter,  Floyd  Becker,  Duane 
Beeson  (lieut.),  Eileen  Blackwell,  Orva  Blaine,  Edith  Borman,  Roy  Bradshaw  (chief),  Beverly  Bruning, 
Margaret  Buckley,  Naylor  Cole,  Donald  Cook,  Edward  Coulon,  Eleanora  Dawson,  Melba  De  Mingo,  Dick 
Duhring,  Clifford  Elwood,  Neil  Falconer,  Lynn  Farrar,  Clarence  Felt,  Virginia  Fischer,  Melvin  Gielow 
(sergt.) ,  Glada  Gould  (capt.) ,  Charles  Gray  (capt.) ,  Edna  Haggerty,  Holly  Hammond,  Florence  Hansen, 
Ursula  Haven,  Dorothy  Hensley,  Hisashi  Higashi,  Barbara  Holmes,  James  Hoxie,  Mona  Janney,  Fred 
Johnson,  Bob  Jones,  Earl  Jones,  Mitsuko  Kambara,  Marjorie  Kight,  Bernal  Kirwan,  Kathleen  Kreitler, 
Delbert  Laudel,  Glynn  Lee,  Walter  Lucas,  Glen  Lux,  Malcolm  Magruder,  William  McDonald,  Virginia 
Merchant,  Audrey  Monahan,  Carolyn  Moore,  Polly  Morgan,  Merritt  Neale  (sergt.),  Jack  O'Connor, 
Harriette  O'Shea,  Walter  Paroni,  Eleanor  Peet,  James  Pepper,  Beverly  Perry,  Fern  Pruden,  Bob  Ready 
(lieut.),  Richard  Reinhardt,  Donald  Remig,  Phillip  Robinson,  Rosalie  Roderick,  Fred  Rohde,  Nicholas 
Rose  (sec),  Erna  Roth,  Ruthelma  Rowe,  Barbara  Russell,  Edith  Savin,  Henry  Schaub,  June  Setterlund, 
Douglas  Sinclair,  Elizabeth  Stewart,  Bernice  Stutt,  Toshie  Tanabe,  Bob  Thomas,  Betty  Udall,  Ruth  Vawter, 
GordonVeaco,  RobertVeaco,  Jack  Wallace,  I  lene  Wil  kinson,  Dorothy  Wilson,  Don  Wood,  Georgena  Wood. 
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JUNIOR  TRAFFIC  POLICE 

The  Junior  Traffic  Police  unit  of  Willard  is  composed  of  thirty-one  boys,  commanded 
by  James  Pepper  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Sremaux.  Their  responsibilities  are  great 
as  the  main  traffic  lane  under  their  control,  Telegraph  Avenue,  is  one  of  the  busiest 
thoroughfares  of  our  city,  especially  during  the  sguad's  morning  and  noon  hours  of  duty, 
which  are  two  of  the  peak  periods  of  travel  for  that  artery  for  both  automobiles  and 
pedestrians.  The  boys  have  been  well  egual  to  their  task  thus  far  as  their  unblemished 
record  reveals.  They  take  no  chances,  however,  and  are  on  the  spot  for  drill  every 
Monday  and  Wednesday  at  the  time  scheduled. 

Traffic  Police:  Edward  August,  Ian  Ball,  James  Barley,  Andrew  Craig,  Mason  Croft,  William  Ellis, 
Keith  Gaisford,  Nick  Ganas,  Bill  Gracey,  Charles  Holland,  Raymond  Jeff  re,  Everett  Kennedy,  Willis 
Le  Quat+e,  George  Linnell,  Domonic  Marcellino,  Leon  Marsh,  Walter  Moller,  Richard  Monson,  Wesley 
Nowell,  Douglas  Peasley,  James  Pepper  (sergt.  com.),  Dan  Redmond,  Elmer  Richberger,  Ernie  Schaupp- 
ner,  Ray  Snow,  Cyril  Taylor,  Kevin  Varanese,  Bill  Wadge,  Eugene  Warren,  Don  Wellington,  Stanley  Willet. 
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STUDENT  CONTROL  COURT 

The  Student  Control  Court  may  well  be  counted  as  one  of  Willard's  girders  of 
strength.  They  have  been  as  active  as  ever  and  even  more  so,  as  the  court  records  show, 
in  combining  their  efforts  with  those  of  the  Student  Control  in  keeping  order  in  the  lanes 
of  Willard  traffic.  Much  credit  for  the  term's  success  is  due  the  judges,  Mrs.  Ivelsky, 
Mr.  Dunkum,  and  Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  note  that  only  122 
court  tickets  were  issued  for  the  first  two  spans  of  this  semester  in  comparison  with  247 
for  the  same  period  last  season.  Why  not  give  three  cheers  right  now  and  admit  that 
Willardites  are  improving  and  speedily  at  that? 

Court  Staff:  Jean  Alexander,  Babs  Du  Puy,  Neil  Falconer,  Bill  Gracey,  Ruth  Grove,  Frank  Kruse,  Jack 
McCullough,  William  McDonald,  Arthur  Morgan,  Jean  Paul,  Fred  Ritchie,  Gerald  Whipple,  Eleanor 
Jean  Wood. 

THE  GIRLS'  LEAGUE 

The  Big  and  Little  Sister  Luncheon  started  the  season's  span  of  events,  and  the  three 
Big  and  Little  Sister  Parties  followed.  Every  girl  at  Willard  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
attend  at  least  one  of  these  parties.  The  Girls'  League  Council  entertained  at  tea  their 
mothers,  advisors,  and  counselors.  The  Girls'  Glee  Club  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  program.  Cables  were  most  successfully  spun  for  the  League's  benefit  dance  at 
which  the  Utah  Cowboys,  an  orchestra  of  nine,  provided  the  music. 

Betty  Piatt  carried  off  the  honors  in  the  League's  song  contest  with  Babs  Du  Puy  and 
Betty  Udall  as  seconds.  Weekly  peanut  sales  and  the  Benefit  Dance  provided  funds  for 
the  League's  many  activities.  The  League  has  just  completed  another  most  enjoyable 
season  rich  in  friendship  and  generous  in  service  due  to  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 
its  members  and  the  successful  guidance  of  Mrs.  Mahoney. 

Representatives:  Jean  Berry,  Betty  Brown,  Martha  Crandall,  Eleanora  Dawson,  Ellen  De  Journette, 
Babs  Du  Puy,  Helen  Grant,  Helen  Halloran,  Ursula  Haven,  Ruth  Jee,  Harriet  Johnson,  Margie  Knibbe, 
Anna  Lea  Lloyd,  Francene  McCarty,  Betty  McCreary,  Yvonne  Michelson,  Maralee  Ogle,  Jean  Richards, 
Peggy  Lee  Robertson,  Rosalie  Roderick,  Alma  Roth,  Vivian  Saph,  Esther  Schmidt,  Charlotte  Weston, 
Barbara  Whittingham,  Georgena  Wood. 

Alternates:  Orva  Blaine,  Winifred  Burnham,  Barbara  Chapman,  Ann  Cunningham,  Melba  De  Mingo, 
Virginia  Fratzke,  Geraldine  Gladwin,  Marion  Jewell,  Phyllis  Koplan,  Kathleen  Kreitler,  Hisako  Kurowa, 
Delores  Lewis,  Madalynne  Lindenberg,  Ruth  MacDonald,  Jean  Mallory,  Barbara  Mattes,  Virginia  Mer- 
chant, Isabel  Rasmussen,  Rosemary  Rowlands,  Evelyn  Shultis,  Barbara  Solinsky,  Dorothy  Thomas,  Pearl 
Tollakson,  Ruth  Vawter,  Gail  Wetmore,  Mary  Wucher. 

Advisory  Board:  Cathleen  Burt  (sec),  Eleanora  Dawson,  Barbara  Dean  ( vice-pres.) ,  Melba 
De  Mingo,  Ursula  Haven,  Kathleen  Kreitler,  Francene  McCarty,  Donna  O'Dell  (pres.),  Evelyn  Shultis, 
Georgena  Wood,  Mary  Wucher. 

GOOD  CHEER 

The  Christmas  spirit  prevailed  at  Willard  this  season.  A  tree  sparkling  with  tinsel  was 
in  the  court  throughout  the  week,  and  on  December  18th  an  impressive  Christmas 
Pageant  written  by  Miss  M.  Mayne,  entitled  "Christmas  Customs  in  Other  Lands,"  was 
presented  out  of  doors,  the  weather  conditions  being  most  favorable  for  the  occasion. 
The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Glee  Clubs  assisted,  and  the  program  gave  great  joy  to  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  it. 

Each  advisory  was  keenly  interested  in  the  program  for  practically  every  student  at 
Willard  had  a  part  in  the  day's  plans.  Each  class  had  filled  to  overflowing  a  Christmas 
box  to  make  some  community  family  happy.  The  generosity  of  the  students  meant  that 
thirty-six  of  these  boxes,  abundantly  supplied  with  "goodies"  for  the  holidays,  were 
delivered  to  homes  of  from  two  to  fourteen  members.  All  the  boxes  were  decorated  with 
lively  Christmas  paper.  Here  and  there  were  chimneys  and  houses,  while  others  were 
topped  in  some  quaint  yuletide  fashion  to  the  delight,  I  am  sure,  of  the  friends  receiv- 
ing them.  As  a  part  of  the  Christmas  Pageant  Santa  Claus,  with  his  reindeer  and  sleigh, 
started  these  gifts  on  their  journey  of  good  cheer  with  messages  of  joy  and  good  will  from 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 
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W.  B.  A.  REPRESENTATIVE  CCU NCI L— Gl RLS'  LEAGUE  REPRESENTATIVE  COUNCIL 
GIRLS'  LEAGUE  ADVISORY  BOARD 


W.  B.  A. 

The  W.  B.  A.  has  been  welded  together  with  the  view  ot  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing among  the  boys  themselves  and  a  desire  to  encourage  a  brand  of  school  spirit 
that  cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  also  its  aim  to  welcome  every  new  Willard  boy.  The 
engineers  for  this  project  are  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Harrison.  They,  with  the  president, 
secretary,  and  one  worker  from  each  advisory  room,  form  the  technical  staff  or  repre- 
sentative council.  This  staff  is  bridging  its  problems  by  forming  a  committee  of  High 
Nine  boys  to  supervise  unruly  traffic  about  the  bleachers. 

Every  boy  enrolled  at  Willard  becomes  an  associate  member  of  the  W.  B.  A.  Those 
boys  elected  as  representatives  and  alternates  of  their  respective  advisories  are  classed 
as  active  members.  If  is  the  hope  that  in  the  future  the  membership  as  a  whole  will  meet 
at  least  twice  a  term  as  a  boys'  association. 

Representatives:  Richard  Angell  (ex.  bd.),  Bill  Armstrong,  Melvin  Bacharach,  Billy  Barker,  Charles 
Behm,  Bob  Brown,  Ted  Bruce,  Herbert  Cantelow,  Billy  Chapman,  Chip  Cheney  (ex.  bd.),  Naylor  Cole, 
Andrew  Craig,  Bob  Dable  (ex.  bd.),  Clifford  Elwood  (pres.),  Harold  Ferrari,  Harvey  Fielder,  David 
Fulmer,  Harold  Galliett,  William  Grange,  Dick  Gilmore,  John  Grosh,  Wallace  Hirsch,  Wayne  Hooper, 
David  Johnson  (ex.  bd.),  Jack  Johnson,  Lemyrt  Knettle,  Schuyler  Knibbe,  Glenn  Lyons,  Domonic 
Marcellino,  Harland  McLaughlin,  Richard  Monson,  Leland  Moore,  Fred  Moreton,  Jimmy  Moulton  (ex. 
bd.) ,  Paul  Ortega,  Walter  Paroni,  Timothy  Pearson,  Tom  Pixley,  Jerry  Ransom,  William  Rogers,  Nicholas 
Rose,  John  Schaub,  Tommy  Scott,  Philip  Smith,  Raymond  Snow,  Dick  Spear,  John  Sproul  (ex.  bd.), 
Clifford  Stewart,  Jack  Teagarden,  Kevin  Varanese,  Jack  Wallace,  Stanley  Willett,  Jack  Wolfe,  Bill  Wright. 
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LUMINAUES 


SCHOLARSHIP  CLUBS 

The  upper  lane  of  the  Scholarship  Club  is  traveled  only  by  workers  who  have  built  a 
tower  rising  between  95  and  100%.  These  builders  of  the  bridge  of  knowledge  receive 
gold  pins  which  they  wear  throughout  the  term's  span.  If  they  construct  three  of  these 
towers,  they  may  keep  the  pin.  Out  of  about  I  000  eligible  workers  only  45  have  thus  far 
spun  their  cables  to  this  goal. 

The  people  who  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  scholarship  pin  this  year  are  Jane  Anderson, 
Duane  Beeson,  Audrey  Beresford,  Edith  Borman,  Roy  Bradshaw,  Barbara  Brightfield,  Ted  Bruce,  Cathleen 
Burt,  Margaret  Connick,  Martha  Crandall,  Joy  Drobish,  Esther  Enos,  Neil  Falconer,  Lynn  Farrar,  Clarence 
Felt,  Annabel  Gray,  Ruth  Grove,  Helen  Halloran,  Charles  Hanger,  Gladys  Hayashi,  Barbara  Holmes, 
Margaret  Jory,  Betty  Kinsey,  Anna  Lea  Lloyd,  Elizabeth  Marshall,  Joan  Maslin,  James  Morley,  Merritt 
Neale,  Tamako  Niwa,  Jewel  Pendleton,  Frank  Pepper,  James  Pepper,  Bob  Ready,  Richard  Reinhardt, 
John  Roberts,  Alma  Roth,  Ruthelma  Rowe,  Jean  Schneider,  John  Sproul,  David  Takahashi,  Betty  Udall, 
Gerald  Whipple,  Verna  Wilson,  Eleanor  Jean  Wood. 

Towers  rising  to  a  height  of  from  90  to  95%  have  been  erected  by  the  junior  mem- 
bership of  the  club.  They  have  received  certificates  of  merit  for  their  fine  work.  It  is 
quite  evident  they  have  concluded  the  bridge  of  life  will  be  spanned  much  more  easily 
and  successfully  by  doing  good  work. 

The  junior  scholarship  membership  includes  Jean  Alexander,  Dick  Barger,  Fred  Beretta,  Edith  Bishop, 
Carlos  Brown,  Beverly  Bruning,  Elsie  Carter,  Barbara  Chapman,  Jeannette  Connick,  Alice  Cordero,  Peggy 
Crane,  Jacklyn  Cummings,  Dick  Duhring,  Babs  Du  Puy,  Mitchell  Farrar,  Betty  Green,  Dexter  Guio,  Patsy 
Heaslett,  Hisashi  Higashi,  Jeannette  Jones,  Robert  Laning,  Frances  Lockwood,  Jack  McCullough,  Vivian 
Megerian,  Kenneth  Mirov,  Arthur  Morgan,  Gyo  Obato,  Maralee  Ogle,  Shizue  Ota,  Betty  Piatt,  Muriel 
Porter,  Edmund  Richard,  Fred  Ritchie,  Phillip  Robinson,  Leslie  Rogers,  Erna  Roth,  Edith  Savin,  Dorothy 
Sayles,  Simone  Sciobereti,  Irving  Short,  Barbara  Smith,  Dean  Solinsky,  Arthur  Starke,  Bob  Thomas,  Mary 
Van  Heusen,  Katharine  von  Adelung,  Jack  Wallace,  Gail  Wetmore,  Peter  Wolff,  Sam  Yamamoto. 


CITIZENSHIP  CLUBS 

Again  the  sale  of  Willard  Student  Body  cards  was  sponsored  most  successfully  by  the 
Senior  Citizenship  Club.  The  quota  was  set  at  800,  but  850  were  sold,  and  many  classes 
were  on  the  100%  list.  Two  major  parties  have  furnished  amusement  and  fostered  a 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  among  the  club's  members.  The  first  was  held  at  Bob  Ready's 
ranch  with  swimming,  games,  and  dinner  to  make  the  time  spin.  The  second  was  a  dinner 
and  dance  party  in  the  cafeteria. 

Members:  Richard  Angell,  Betty  Baxter,  Duane  Beeson,  Edith  Borman,  Roy  Bradshaw  (pres.),  Bob 
Bruen,  Beverly  Bruning,  Cathleen  Burt,  Jeanne  Cooke,  Edward  Coulon,  Eleanora  Dawson,  Melba  De  Mingo, 
Glada  Gould,  Charles  Gray,  Ursula  Haven,  Bob  Hirschkind,  Mona  Janney,  Margaret  Jory,  Kathleen 
Kreitler,  Delbert  Laudel,  Frances  Lockwood,  Elva  Lynch,  Jack  McCullough,  Merritt  Neale,  Tamako  Niwa, 
Shizue  Ota,  Frank  Pepper,  Muriel  Porter,  Bob  Ready  (vice-pres.) ,  Richard  Reinhardt,  Edmund  Richard, 
Fred  Ritchie,  Phillip  Robinson,  Ruthelma  Rowe,  Douglas  Sinclair,  Toshie  Tanabe,  Bob  Thomas,  Billy 
Thompson,  Betty  Udall  (sec),  Gerald  Whipple,  Peter  Wolff,  Eleanor  Wood. 

The  second  term  of  the  Junior  Citizenship  Club's  existence  has  added  to  its  unlimited 
roll  the  names  of  many  new  and  old  Willardites.  This  organization,  as  you  know,  has  aims 
and  ideals  similar  to  those  of  the  senior  group,  and  only  from  its  roll  are  members  for  the 
Senior  Citizenship  Club  received.  The  club's  main  activity  this  semester  was  sponsoring 
the  Drama  Club's  two  performances  of  the  Christmas  play  entitled  "The  Beggar's  Thrift." 

Members:  Frances  Baldwin,  Eileen  Blackwell,  Barbara  Brightfield,  Bob  Brown  (sec),  Margaret 
Connick,  Martha  Crandall,  Dick  Duhring,  Babs  Du  Puy,  Mary  Embody,  Virginia  Fisher,  Elizabeth  Gebhart, 
Melvin  Gielow  (ex.  bd.) ,  John  Grosh,  Edna  Haggerty  (treas.),  Evelyn  Haines,  Helen  Halloran,  Barbara 
Hansen,  Gladys  Hayashi,  Barbara  Holmes  (ex.  bd.),  Loryne  House,  Peggy  Hurt,  Juliette  King,  Robert 
Laning,  Anna  Lea  Lloyd  (ex.  bd.),  Walter  Lucas  (asst.  sec),  Malcolm  Magruder,  Mignon  Marois, 
Elizabeth  Marshall,  Joan  Maslin,  Dorothy  McCann,  Yvonne  Michelson,  Jimmy  Moulton,  Barbara  Nattinger, 
Ruth  Nishi,  Sadako  Okubo,  Dorenne  Paris,  Walter  Paroni,  James  Pepper,  Betty  Piatt,  Fern  Pruden 
(vice-pres.),  Fred  Rohde  (pres.),  John  Roberts  (ex.  bd.)  Leslie  Rogers,  Mary  Rosenkranz,  Barbara 
Russell,  Irving  Short  (treas.),  Betty  Jane  Soules,  Arthur  Starke,  Elizabeth  Stewart  (ex.  bd.),  Don  Tread- 
well,  Jack  Wallace,  Benjamin  Weir,  Doris  Jean  Werum,  Barbara  Whittingham,  Van  Williams. 
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A  DREAM  FULFILLED 

A  silvery  ribbon  of  shimmering  steel 
Rising  o'er  a  sea  of  blue, 
Spanning  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
The  bridge  is  a  dream  come  true. 

Formerly  only  a  wonderful  hope, 
A  vision  'fore  which  men  thrilled, 
Now,  towering  gracefully  o'er  the  bay, 
The  Bridge  is  a  dream  fulfilled. 

— Tybel  Bernstein. 
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CHARACTER  CAISSONS 


GIRL  SCOUTS,  TROOP  7 

Recently  Troop  7,  our  Willard  organization,  acquired  a  new  room  in  Miss  Allen's 
cottage  for  their  regular  Wednesday  meetings,  and  they  have  been  busily  engaged 
decorating  it  with  their  various  emblems  and  other  equipment  of  interest.  You  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  some  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  Girl  Scouting.  A  girl  scout  learns 
how  to  live  in  the  open  and  to  have  a  good  time  there.  When  she  is  on  a  hike  or  in  camp, 
she  uses  her  eyes  and  discovers  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  woods  and  fields.  Friendliness 
and  helpfulness  are  Girl  Scout  ways,  and  a  Scout  tries  to  be  prepared  to  do  her  share  in 
her  home  and  in  her  community.  She  discovers  new  ways  of  having  a  good  time  in  sing- 
ing, dancing,  dramatics,  games,  and  story-telling.  She  explores  new  fields  of  knowledge, 
and,  in  addition  to  finding  new  pleasures,  she  discovers  the  happiness  and  joy  of  giving 
service.  Troop  7  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  Hadley,  Ruth  Angell,  and  Elizabeth 
Courvoisier  is  endeavoring  to  promote  just  such  features  of  Scouting,  and  they  are  having 
the  happiest  kind  of  a  time  in  doing  so.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  girls  to  join 
Willard's  Scouts.  Come,  make  new  friends,  and  join  in  the  games  and  singing.  New 
adventures  in  Scouting  are  open  to  you  all. 

Members:  Elinor  Anderson,  Mary  Jane  Atkin,  Betsy  Bade,  Barbara  Clinton,  Betty  Hadley,  Marion 
Jewell,  Delores  Lewis,  June  McCarty,  Patricia  Presley,  Mauricia  Price,  Sylvia  Price,  Alverda  Quivers, 
June  Ransom,  Dorothy  Sayles,  Verna  Wilson. 

BOY  SCOUTS,  TROOP  33 

Scout  Troop  33  of  Willard  is  composed  of  twelve  Willardites  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Allen  Coughlin,  Scout  Master.  The  boys  meet  every  Friday  night  at  7:30  in  the 
cafeteria.  They  have  special  dates  set  aside  at  their  meetings  for  test  passing  and  craft 
activities.  These  meetings  are  also  scenes  of  many  varieties  of  games.  Mr.  Coughlin 
engineered  several  trips  to  the  snow  region  of  Calaveras  County  for  the  boys,  and  they 
certainly  did  have  some  good  times. 

Scouts:  Eugene  Boehrer,  Bobby  Burns,  Glen  Butler,  Clarence  Felt,  Melvin  Gielow,  Richard  Gore, 
William  Grange,  Gerald  Hicks,  Bernal  Kirwan,  Bill  Long,  Bill  Wadge,  Eugene  Warren. 


GIRL  RESERVES 

Willard  has  four  clubs  of  Girl  Reserves  this  semester:  Las  Felices  (H7),  Manzanita 
(L8),  Tufis  (L9),  and  La  Loma  (H9).  Mrs.  Allen  is  their  sponsor.  They  are  all  striving 
through  discussions  on  subjects  of  interest  and  programs  of  varied  activities  such  as  music, 
dramatics,  dancing,  crafts,  hikes,  and  sports  to  establish  crossbeams  of  character  to  con- 
tinue in  a  span  of  real  value  throughout  life.  Six  hundred  of  Berkeley's  Girl  Reserves, 
Willard's  four  clubs  included,  worked  hard  with  their  leaders  to  make  the  recent  annual 
festival  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  these  events,  and  they  succeeded.  It  was  built  on 
well-known  books  with  their  picturesque  characters  and  their  settings  especially  design  ed 
for  the  amusement  of  the  guests  to  the  "Land  of  Make  Believe."  The  money  raised  is  to 
finance  camp  and  conference  scholarships  next  summer. 

Las  Felices  (H7):  Mary  Armstrong,  Winifred  Burnham,  Carol  Davis,  Ellen  De  Journette,  Faith  Droit- 
cour,  Yukiyo  Hayashi,  Sally  Howard,  Needie  Jackson,  Harriet  Johnson,  Hisako  Kuroiwa,  Helen  Scott, 
Charlotte  Weston. 

Manzanita  (L8):  Mary  Arpin,  Jean  Berry,  Shirley  Cameron,  Elaine  Detels,  Jean  Elliott,  Pauline 
Galliett,  Elizabeth  Gebhart,  Evelyn  Haines,  Jane  Hopkins,  Phyllis  Koplan,  Betty  Lindsey,  Betty  Mountford, 
Dorothy  Patmont,  Alma  Roth,  Kathryn  Sparrowe,  Pearl  Tollakson,  Betty  Wescott. 

Tufis  (L9):  Barbara  Andruss,  Julianne  Arpin,  Frances  Baldwin,  Dorothy  Betaque,  Bliss  Burchelle, 
Cecilia  Fowler,  Grace  Gillespie,  Jean  Gordon,  Betty  Jensen,  Betty  Lundholm,  Jean  Mallory,  Edith  Savin, 
Frances  Steiner,  Ruth  Vawter,  Barbara  Whittingham,  Bonny  June  Willis,  Florence  Witcow. 

La  Loma  (H9):  Betty  Baxter,  Eileen  Blackwell,  Andree  Bonno,  Edith  Borman,  Polly  Burgess,  Eleanora 
Dawson,  Melba  De  Mingo,  Glada  Gould,  Ursula  Haven,  Mona  Janney,  Carolyn  Moore,  Polly  Morgan, 
Donna   O'Dell,    Dorenne   Paris,    Muriel    Porter,    Barbara    Russell,    Evelyn   Shultis,    Dorothy  Uddenburg. 
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A  TREE 

Man  can  build  his  buildings  high 
And  ships  to  sail  the  sea 
And  many  ships  to  sail  the  sky, 
But  none  can  make  a  tree. 

Man  and  beast  may  learn  to  walk 
And  very  great  may  be, 

But,  when  we  count  the  size  not  talk, 

The  tree  wins  victory. 

A  tree  can  be  made  into  many  a  thing, 
But  no  one  can  make  the  tree. 
First  the  tree  a  seed  must  bring 
And  then  grow  fruitfully. 

—Robert  Pratt. 
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BRIDGING  THE  HOURS 


POETS'  WORKSHOP 

Willard  poetry  spinners  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Shulgin  have  enjoyed  a  very 
full  semester.  The  new  rule  of  publishing  a  book  each  year  instead  of  each  term  gives  its 
members  a  chance  to  polish  their  verses  and  the  editor  more  poems  from  which  to  select. 
The  workers  are  very  proud  of  the  book  they  are  publishing  this  year.  The  edition  con- 
tains about  three  hundred  and  fifty  poems.  It  is  copyrighted  and  indexed.  Each  of  the 
sixty  members  contributed  one  or  more  poems.  Many  members  have  illustrated  their 
poems  with  linoleum  block  prints.  This  is  the  seventh  volume  of  the  art-bound,  handmade, 
limited  edition  of  the  Poetry  Book.  Again  the  club  sponsored  a  contest  with  cash  and 
book  prizes  awarded  for  the  best  poems  written  by  any  Willardite. 

Membership:  Jean  Alexander,  Elinor  Anderson,  Jane  Anderson,  Tybel  Bernstein,  Betty  Brown,  Babs 
Du  Puy,  Esther  Enos,  Barbara  Erickson,  Betty  Green,  Patsy  Heaslett,  Earl  Jones,  Betty  Kinsey,  Bernal 
Kirwan,  Frances  Lockwood  ( vice-pres.) ,  Jean  Mallory,  Elizabeth  Marshall,  Joan  Maslin,  Marylee  Miller, 
Polly  Morgan  (pres.),  Audrey  Myers,  Barbara  Newman,  Tamako  Niwa,  Dorothy  Patmont,  Mary  Rosen- 
kranz,  Ingeborg  Schleiff,  Elizabeth  Stewart,  Jeannette  Templeton,  MargaretThomas,  Betty  Udall  ( program 
chairman),  Bill  Vincent,  Mary  Wucher,  Sirkka  Wuori. 

DRAMA  CLUBS 

Interest  has  been  so  keen  in  dramatics  this  semester  that  two  drama  clubs  have  been 
organized,  a  junior  and  senior  group.  They  are  meeting  twice  a  week.  The  Juniors  have 
been  aiming  for  clear  speech  and  they  have  been  enthusiastically  practicing  their  verse 
choir  work.  Mr.  Edwards,  their  sponsor,  states  that  they  are  advancing  rapidly.  The 
Seniors  have  been  busy  preparing  their  Christmas  play,  "The  Beggar's  Thrift."  It  was 
necessary  to  give  two  performances  to  accommodate  those  who  wished  to  attend.  The 
actors  interpreted  their  parts  in  excellent  style  to  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  their 
audiences. 

Seniors:  Polly  Burgess,  Peggy  Crane,  Andrea  De  Grassi,  Marilyn  Gordon,  Alyce  Jordon,  Evelyn 
McClure,  Don  Page,  Irving  Short,  Prentice  Wharff. 

Juniors:  lone  Anderson,  Ruth  Black,  Zaida  Carlson,  Sterling  Carr,  Janet  Chick,  Carolyn  Clifford, 
Ellen  De  Journette,  Kathryn  Dyer,  Mac  Falconer,  Susan  Fowler,  Nancy  Garoutte,  Nancy  Haven,  Mary 
Janney,  Marilyn  Keys,  Peter  Kilburn,  Roberta  Lerch,  Barbara  Mattes,  Janice  Metcalf,  Constance  Mors- 
head,  Dorothy  Munson,  Helen  Ann  Neale,  Joan  Peacock,  Barbara  Pollard,  Sylvia  Price,  Mauricia  Price, 
Glen  Sturdevant,  Jeanette  Templeton,  Connie  Thomas,  Dorothy  Jean  Thomas,  Margaret  Thomas, 
Billy  Unks. 

PENGUIN  CLUB 

The  Penguins  meet  the  first  period  every  Friday  in  the  P.  T.  A.  Room  and  pride  them- 
selves on  their  knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules  in  the  conduct  of  their  meetings.  The 
club  encourages  its  members  to  join  other  school  activities,  to  be  of  service  to  the  school, 
to  take  an  interest  in  athletics,  and  to  cheerfully  cooperate  to  advance  any  project  that 
Willard  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  Student  Body  for  consideration. 

Membership:  Mrs.  Droitcour  (sponsor),  Margaret  Ballard  (sec),  Marian  Cameron,  Barbara  Clinton, 
Jean  Harding,  Needie  Jackson,  Pearl  Johnson,  Marilyn  Keys,  Annie  Kinney  (pres.),  Delores  Lewis, 
Eunice  Manning,  Alverda  Quivers,  Mary  Scott  (vice-pres.),  Consuelo  Wilson. 

TERPSICHORE  CALLS 

Yes,  and  Willard  eagerly  responds  to  that  gay  and  graceful  muse  of  the  dance. 
Three  times  a  week,  the  beginners  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  the  advanced  enthusiasts 
on  Tuesdays,  Willardites  receive  instruction  in  proper  ballroom  etiquette  and  the  latest 
steps  in  social  dancing.  Miss  Holdom  directs  and  Miss  Johns  lends  her  hand  to  the  piano. 
As  a  special  treat  once  or  twice  a  month  the  Utah  Cowboys  have  been  playing  their 
cowboy  melodies  for  the  dances.  Birthday  and  Christmas  parties  have  been  occasions  of 
merriment  and  real  opportunities  for  a  test  of  grace  and  those  special  ballroom  manners 
Terpsichore's  devotees  have  been  so  carefully  cultivating  here  at  Willard. 
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LIBRARY  CLUB 

Several  Low  Nine  girls  have  formed  a  Library  Club  this  term,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  assist  Miss  Fisher  during  the  first  period  when  traffic  to  and  from  the  library  reminds 
one  of  the  Bay  Bridge  in  rush  hours.  Some  come,  some  go,  but  all  alike  have  a  common 
interest  in  book  traffic.  The  club  members  stamp  in  and  out,  and  assist  in  signing  library 
slips.  From  time  to  time,  various  members  bring  flowers  to  add  to  the  good  cheer  which 
always  sets  the  library  apart  from  the  other  class  rooms.  It  is  a  bridge  to  the  land  of 
inspiration,  and  the  girls  are  happy  to  be  the  keepers  of  such  a  structure. 

Membership:  Orva  Blaine,  Barbara  Brightfield,  Jeannette  Connick,  Barbara  Dean,  Annabel  Gray, 
Barbara  Jones,  Margaret  Jory,  Anna  Lea  Lloyd,  Nancy  Payne. 

SERVICE  CLUB 

A  staff  of  eleven  High  Nine  girls  compose  the  Service  Club,  recently  organized  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Bast  to  meet  twice  a  week  during  the  first  period  to  assist  the 
school  with  some  of  the  work  of  a  business  nature. 

Among  the  tasks  performed  by  the  club  were  typing  the  song  books  for  the  Girls' 
League,  doing  odd  jobs  for  the  counselors,  copying  articles  for  the  "Scoop,"  making  out 
report  cards,  and  typing  the  title  cards  for  the  Hobby  Show.  These  services  included 
typing,  stenciling,  and  mimeographing.  The  general  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  help  the 
school  with  some  of  the  work  of  a  business  nature,  and  it  has  been  most  efficient  in  its 
service. 

Members:  Jean  Barlchimer,  Betty  Barley,  Rosemary  Connelly,  Jeanne  Cooke,  Barbara  Hansen, 
Kathleen  Kreitler,  Jean  Rouse,  Margaret  Sholin,  Merle  Steinmann,  Bernice  Stutt,  Tomiye  Uratsu. 

SLIDE  RULE  CLUB 

The  Slide  Rule  Club,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Harrison,  is  an  innovation  of  this 
semester.  So  many  Willardites  have  applied  for  membership  in  the  club  that  Mr.  Harri- 
son has  been  forced  to  divide  the  group  into  two  divisions,  one  meeting  on  Tuesday  and 
the  other  on  Wednesday.  There  are  several  different  towers  to  be  scaled  in  the  use  of 
the  slide  rule  which  mean  climbing  if  the  members  are  to  reach  their  goal,  but  the  club 
has  elected  its  officers  and  is  already  well  on  its  way  to  complete  the  runway  to  success. 

Tuesday  Members:  Rex  Anderson,  Tom  Barber,  Herbert  Cantelow,  Barbara  Chapman,  Edward 
Coulon,  Richard  Doyle,  Karl  Edwards,  Neil  Falconer,  Naoki  Fujii,  Bob  Gassaway,  Melvin  Gielow,  Grace 
Gillespie,  Bill  Gracey,  Charles  Gray,  Edna  Haggerty,  Frank  Kruse,  Frances  Lockwood,  Arthur  Morgan, 
Merritt  Neale  (sec),  Frances  Rakestraw,  Edmund  Richard,  Alan  Stagner,  Harlan  Veal,  Jerry  Weldon, 
Bill  Whitton,  Peter  Wolff  (pres.). 

Wednesday  Members:  Jean  Alexander,  Floyd  Becker,  Roger  Blaney,  Donald  Cook,  Arthur  Dunlop, 
Babs  Du  Puy  ( vice-pres.) ,  Helen  Halloran,  Alvin  Hambly,  Mitsuko  Kambara,  Bernal  Kirwan,  Edward 
Lind,  Arthur  MacGregor,  Dexter  McKenzie,  James  Morley,  Tamako  Niwa  (sec),  John  Pillsbury,  Mary 
Rosenkranz,  Elizabeth  Stewart,  Peyton  Thomas,  Bill  Thompson,  Katharine  von  Adelung. 

DRESSMAKING  CLUB 

Here  is  your  chance,  girls,  to  get  your  spring  wardrobe  in  readiness.  Willard  now 
has  a  Dressmaking  Club  which  meets  each  Friday.  Mrs.  Abbott  is  in  charge,  ready  to 
start  you  out  and  assist  along  the  way.  The  girls  have  been  making  smocks  and  dresses, 
and  they  are  highly  pleased  with  their  accomplishments. 

Sewing  Club:  Elaine  Detels,  Annabella  Elkner,  Jean  Elliott,  Beatrice  Foster,  Elizabeth  Gebhart, 
Yukiyo  Hayashi,  Betty  Wescott. 

PENMANSHIP  CLUB 

Under  Mr.  Beardsley's  personal  instruction  nine  boys  of  Willard  realizing  the  import- 
ance of  legible  handwriting  have  organized  a  Penmanship  Club  which  meets  regularly 
once  a  week,  and  they  are  getting  real  pleasure  in  "building  their  penmanship  towers" 
exactly. 

Membership:  Nick  Golovkin,  John  Howlett,  Tommy  Scott,  Marvin  Smith,  Konrad  Teague,  David 
Toll,  Bob  Wann,  John  Wiskocil,  Norman  Wykoff. 
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HARMONY  SPINNERS 


BOYS'  GLEE  CLUB 

This  term's  glee  club  has  done  its  part  in  adding  honors  to  Willard's  already  wonder- 
ful record.  They  have  sung  at  the  Citizenship  and  Scholarship  Assembly,  for  the  P.  T.  A., 
and  on  the  evening  of  November  tenth  they  sang  four  songs  at  the  Armistice  Day  Pro- 
gram given  by  the  American  Legion  at  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Hall.  On  December 
thirteenth  they  sang  carols  at  the  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church,  and  they  assisted  at 
the  Willard  Christmas  Pageant.  They  took  part  in  Willard's  Annual  Concert,  singing 
five  songs,  two  of  which  were  sung  along  with  the  Girls'  Glee  Club.  The  boys  seem  to 
have  a  way  of  distinguishing  themselves  on  all  occasions,  much  to  the  credit  of  their 
conductor,  Mrs.  Kellogg. 

Membership:  Francis  Allen,  Duane  Alton,  Bill  Barnard,  Richard  Bartholomew,  George  Blevins,  Tommy 
Boyd,  Bob  Bruen,  Allen  Buckingham,  Donald  Campbell,  Herbert  Cantelow,  Billy  Chapman,  Hall  Clark, 
Sumner  Clayton,  Robert  Collins,  Bob  Cutter,  Bob  Dable,  Karl  Edwards,  Harold  Ferrari,  Harvey  Fielder, 
Louis  Fischl,  Edward  Gilman,  Henry  Grady,  John  Grosh,  Hood  Harris,  Bobbie  Heebner,  Jack  Heffernan, 
James  Hoxie,  Charles  Hoyt,  Tod  Judkins,  Eddie  Knudsen,  Ray  Kruschke,  Bob  Lamborn,  Jack  Lee,  Walter 
Lucas,  Jack  Lynch,  Ed  McCreary,  Harland  McLaughlin,  Ronald  Naess,  Merritt  Neale,  George  Potter, 
Bob  Ready  (announcer),  Fred  Ritchie,  Bill  Robinson,  Phillip  Robinson,  Leslie  Rogers,  Henry  Schaub,  John 
Schaub,  Douglas  Sinclair,  Arch  Sparrowe,  Delmer  Sparrowe,  Ned  Stroud,  Jack  Teagarden,  Kenneth 
Terkildsen,  Junior  Tesar,  Ian  Thomson,  Perry  Thornton,  Don  Treadwell,  Bill  Trueblood,  Robert  Van  Buskirk, 
Kevin  Varanese,  Gordon  Varnum,  Robert  Veaco,  Harlan  Veal,  Bill  Wadge,  Stuart  Watterson,  Benjamin 
Weir,  Jerry  Weldon,  Jack  Wheaton,  Gerald  Whipple  (sec),  Bill  Whitton,  Van  Williams,  Robert  Wise, 
Peter  Wolff,  Bobbie  Woods. 

ORCHESTRA 

If  you  have  tiptoed  down  the  hall  some  Wednesday  or  Friday  morning  first  period, 
you  have  heard  Willard's  melody  spinners,  the  orchestra,  giving  vent  to  a  vigorous  prac- 
tice. Considering  lack  of  space  and  time,  their  progress  is  amazing.  Mr.  Salisbury's 
remarkable  directing  has  made  all  Willard  proud  of  him  and  the  orchestra. 

The  entire  organization  has  sixty-seven  workers  divided  into  three  groups:  the  junior 
orchestra  for  beginners,  the  senior  orchestra  which  is  in  reality  the  representative  orches- 
tra for  Willard,  and  the  special  orchestra  which  is  a  picked  group  of  twenty-five  master 
melodists  who  often  entertain  at  programs  where  the  orchestra  as  a  whole  can  not  be 
accommodated.  This  special  group  played  for  the  entertainment  of  the  students  at  the 
Open  House  Program.  They  also  contributed  generously  to  the  Mother-Dad  Dinner 
Program.  The  Willard  Orchestra  as  a  whole  did  its  part  for  the  concert  given  by  the 
Willard  music  organizations  at  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Building,  and  they  also  furnished 
the  music  for  the  High  Nine  Graduation.  Even  vacation  days  meant  hours  of  practice 
for  these  people,  but  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  the  programs  that  followed  were 
excellent.  Sufficient  reward  they  say  for  any  sacrifice  the  extra  efforts  may  have  imposed. 

Membership:  Howard  Anderson,  Rex  Anderson,  Betsy  Bade,  Tom  Barber,  Duane  Beeson,  Roy 
Bradshaw,  Tatiana  Buzanoff,  Catherine  Coffin,  Naylor  Cole,  Nancy  Cox,  Melba  De  Mingo,  Bobby 
Doolittle,  Richard  Doyle,  Faith  Droitcour,  Dick  Duhring,  William  Ellis,  Clifford  Elwood,  Tom  Evernden, 
Lynn  Farrar,  Melvin  Fields,  Virginia  Fischer,  Beatrice  Foster,  David  Fulmer,  James  Gamos,  Bob  Gassaway, 
Melvin  Gielow,  Glada  Gould,  Charles  Gray,  Florence  Hansen,  Ina  Henning,  Marion  Jewell,  Jeannette 
Jones,  Lemyrt  Knettle,  John  Kondeff,  John  Knight,  Bill  Love,  Jean  Mallory,  Mignon  Marois,  Virginia 
Merchant,  Fred  Moreton,  Merilyn  Morshead,  Audrey  Jean  Myers,  Barbara  Nattinger,  Sadako  Okubo, 
Nancy  Payne,  Betty  Piatt,  Muriel  Porter,  Robert  Price,  Betty  Jane  Pyke,  Isabel  Rasmussen,  Edmund 
Richard,  Hal  Rutledge,  Roger  Saunders,  Walter  Saunders,  Dorothy  Sayles,  Simone  Sciobereti,  Sasha 
Shulgin,  Frances  Steiner,  Merle  Steinmann,  Bill  Tocher,  Andre  Tournier,  Richard  Tucker,  Dorothy  Udden- 
berg,  Jack  Wallace,  Bill  Weik,  Barbara  Welch,  Billy  Werum. 
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GIRLS'  GLEE  CLUB— BOYS'  GLEE  CLUB 


GIRLS'  GLEE  CLUB 

Again  the  girls  of  the  glee  club  have  concluded  an  exceedingly  enjoyable  and  suc- 
cessful term  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Allen.  With  live-wire  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  girls,  Mrs.  Allen  has  accomplished  much  in  this  term,  and  the  organization  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  pleasure  and  success  of  many  of  Willard's  programs.  They  have 
brought  cables  of  melody  to  the  P.  T.  A.  on  more  than  one  occasion.  They  have  sung 
at  the  parties  of  the  Girls'  League  Council.  The  club  also  sang  for  the  Student  Body. 
They  provided  the  musical  accompaniment  together  with  the  Boys'  Glee  Club  for  the 
Christmas  Pageant.  The  Girls'  Glee  Club  and  the  rest  of  Willard's  harmony  spinners 
have  been  rehearsing  most  conscientiously  to  bridge  the  way  to  success  in  the  climax  of 
their  year's  efforts,  the  annual  concert,  and  they  all  came  through  with  flying  colors  amid 
the  applause  of  a  most  appreciative  audience.  The  Girls'  Glee  Club  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  joy  of  the  evening's  program  and  the  girls  were  received,  as  they 
always  are,  with  pleasureable  anticipation. 

Membership:  Barbara  Andruss,  Adele  Arey,  Alice  Arnold,  Barbara  Beedle,  Tybel  Bernstein,  Dorothy 
Betaque,  Eileen  Blackwell,  Phyllis  Bliss,  Andree  Bonno,  Barbara  Brightfield,  Betty  Brown,  Beverly  Bruning, 
Winifred  Burnham,  Cathleen  Burt,  Barbara  Chapman,  Betty  Condeff,  Jeannette  Connick,  Aliceday  Downing, 
Annabelle  Duthie,  Barbara  Erickson,  Dorothea  Foss,  Cecilia  Fowler,  Marilyn  Gordon,  Helen  Grant,  Annabel 
Gray,  Ruth  Grove,  Edna  Haggerty,  Holly  Hammond,  Patsy  Heaslett,  Barbara  Holmes,  Betty  Houghton, 
Valeria  Hovey,  Peggy  Hurt,  Mona  Janney,  Betty  Jensen,  Barbara  Jones  (pres-.),  Margaret  Jory,  Juliette 
King  (sec),  Betty  Kinsey,  Kathleen  Kreitler,  Anna  Lea  Lloyd,  Frances  Lockwood,  Francene  McCarty, 
Marylee  Miller,  Carolyn  Moore,  Polly  Morgan,  Veronica  Neal,  Harriette  O'Shea,  Eleanor  Peet,  Fern 
Pruden,  Frances  Rakestraw,  Erna  Roth,  Ruthelma  Rowe,  Edith  Savin,  Jean  Schneider,  June  Setterlund, 
Billie  Jean  Simpson,  Barbara  Smith  (announcer) ,  Betty  Soules,  Betty  Udall,  Ruth  Vawter,  Frances  Wallace, 
Olga  Wilson,  Dorothy  Winder. 

A  BAY  SPAN 

Like  a  huge  spider's  silvery  thread, 

As  olden  poets  have  often  said, 
A  span  now  gleams  beneath  the  sun, 

The  momentous  task  of  man  is  done. 

— Theresa  Clark. 
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WILLARD  BAND— WILLARD  ORCHESTRA 


BAND 

The  Willard  Band  composed  of  sixty-seven  members,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Schott,  is  gradually  spinning  its  way  to  perfection.  Mr.  Schott  has  had  much  inexperi- 
enced material  to  cope  with,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  band  has  improved  rapidly.  The  goal  of 
the  conductor  and  of  the  band  members  is  a  fine  band  which  they  hope  will  offer  real 
competition  for  the  other  bands  at  the  State  Contest.  They  played  several  stimulating 
numbers  for  Navy  Day,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  They  also 
took  part  in  the  Armistice  Day  Program.  The  Willard  Band  has  been  concentrating  on 
the  "Ballet  Egyptien"  and  several  novelty  numbers  for  that  big  job,  the  Annual  Concert, 
which  we  all  know  went  down  as  a  marked  success  in  the  annals  of  Willard. 

Membership:  Norman  Allen,  Rex  Anderson,  Dick  Barger,  Duane  Beeson,  Fred  Beretta,  Jean  Berry, 
Worth  Bishop,  Leonard  Black'ford,  Bill  Blair,  Roy  Bobo,  Ted  Bruce,  Roy  Burnett,  Chip  Cheney,  Catherine 
Coffin,  Edward  Coulon,  Ellis  Day,  Bobby  Doolitt'e,  Robin  Douahty,  Tom  Downing,  Dick  Duhring,  BUI  Ellis, 
Clifford  Elwood,  Jack  Evernden,  Tom  Evernden,  Lynn  Farrar,  Clarence  Felt,  David  Fulmer,  James  Gamos, 
Melvin  Sielow,  Roger  Silmore,  Richard  Gore,  Stanley  Greig,  Alvin  Hambly,  Harold  Hibbard,  Wayne 
Hooper,  Don  Ingalls,  Victor  Kiernan,  Edward  Kruse,  Frank  Kruse,  Paul  Lindblom,  Norman  Lippert,  Bill 
Love,  Leland  Moore,  Timothy  Pearson,  Douglas  Peasley,  Robert  Price.  Bill  Purdy.  Jerry  Ransom,  Russell 
Rawson,  Hugh  Renfro,  John  Richardson,  Rita  Richberger,  David  Rutledge,  Albert  Samsom,  Ernest 
Schauppner,  Marvin  Smith,  Alan  Stagner,  Robert  Stevens,  Ben  Taylor,  Cyril  Taylor,  Robert  Trumpler, 
Dorothy  Uddenberg,  Ted  Valentiner,  Donald  Waldie.  Jack  Wallace,  Bill  Weik,  John  Wiskocil. 

CABLES 

The  cables  of  our  life  are  spun 
O'er  the  far-flung  sea, 
And  high  across  the  lakes  and  lea 
The  bridge  of  happiness  is  swung. 

— Shizue  Ota. 
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H9  VOLLEYBALL  L9  VOLLEYBALL 

L8  VOLLEYBALL  LOWER  DIVISION  VOLLEYBALLCHAMPIONS  (ROOM  1 15) 
UPPER  DIVISION  VOLLEYBALLCHAMPIONS  (ROOM206)  UNLIMITED  BASKETBALL 

115  lb.  8ASKETBALL  105  lb.  BASKETBALL 

95  lb.  BASKETBALL  TENNIS 
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LIVE  WIRES 


VOLLEYBALL 

Inter-advisory  games  were  scheduled  this  season  for  all  girls  and  boys  interested  in 
volleyball,  and  competition  was  keen.  Miss  Blumert's  advisory,  No.  201  ,  won  first  place  in 
the  Lower  Division  of  girls,  and  No.  216,  Mrs.  Hall's  advisory  girls,  were  winners  in  the 
Upper  Division.  The  boys  of  Mr.  Dunkum's  room,  No.  I  15,  wear  the  Lower  Division 
laurels,  and  Miss  Smith's  advisory  boys,  No.  206,  were  the  Upper  Division  victors. 

In  the  annual  schedule  of  games  with  Garfield,  Willard  boys  lost,  but  all  the  games 
were  fast  and  interesting. 

The  High  Seven,  Low  Eight,  and  High  Nine  girls  won  their  way  to  Garfield,  but  the 
High  Seventh  graders  were  the  only  ones  to  return  victorious  in  spite  of  excellent  playing 
and  close  scores  for  the  other  teams.  Circle  W's  will  be  presented  to  the  winning  teams 
of  the  season. 

Lower  Division  Champions:  Elsie  Carter,  Theresa  Clark,  Catherine  Coffin,  Margaret  Connick,  Martha 
Crandall,  Peggy  Crane,  Ann  Cunningham,  La  Nell  Davis,  Helen  Ferguson,  Marie  Jefferds. 

Upper  Division  Champions:  Margaret  Sholin,  Merle  Steinmann,  Bernice  Stutt,  Catherine  Vawter, 
Barbara  Welch,  Edna  Whitaker,  llene  Wilkinson,  Olga  Wilson,  Seorgena  Wood,  Mary  Wucker. 

Inter-school  Victors:  Janet  Bagby,  Tatiana  Buzanoff,  Ellen  De  Journette,  Jane  Harter,  Harriet  John- 
son, Hisako  Kuroiwa,  Lois  McKay,  Marion  McKenzie,  Eleanor  Moore,  Helen  Pearson,  Charlotte  Weston. 

Lower  Division  Champions:  Bill  Armstrong,  Edward  August,  Bruce  Baker,  Bill  Barnard,  Carlos  Brown, 
Don  Ingalls,  Robert  Laning,  Paul  Lindblom,  Hal  Rutledge,  Dick  Seymour. 

Upper  Division  Champions:  Jack  Evernden,  Tom  Evernden,  Lynn  Farrar,  Mitchell  Farrar,  Rolland  Fay, 
George  Sanas,  Bob  Gassaway,  Charles  Gray,  Jack  Heffernan,  Hisashi  Higashi,  Robert  Hirschkind, 
Howard  James,  Arthur  Kariya,  Glynn  Lee,  Edward  Lind. 


BASKETBALL 

Willard  has  started  the  basketball  season  with  vim.  A  series  of  games  has  been 
played  with  Garfield.  The  Unlimiteds  won  their  one  game  and  the  95's  theirs.  The  I  05's 
had  one  victory  and  a  defeat,  but  the  I  I  5's  lost  twice.  Both  the  I  05's  and  95's  have  met 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  squads  with  winnings  to  their  credit  at  each  meeting.  Mr.  Baxter  and  the 
boys  are  looking  forward  to  many  games  in  the  new  gym  before  the  close  of  the  season 
in  March. 

95's:  Shigeo  litomi,  John  Oshida,  Hal  Rutledge,  Ernie  Schauppner,  John  Sebastian,  John  Sproul, 
Van  Williams,  Bill  Wright,  Sam  Yamamoto. 

1 05's:  Bob  Brown,  Sherry  Edwards,  Jack  McElheney,  Tom  Evernden,  Lynn  Farrar,  Mitchell  Farrar, 
Charles  Hanger,  Arthur  Kariya,  Jack  Lynch,  Harold  Smith. 

I  I  5's:  Duane  Beeson,  Emerson  Chapman,  Bob  Dable,  Hisashi  Higashi,  Wayne  Hooper,  Fred  Rohde, 
Douglas  Sinclair,  Perry  Thornton,  Sumio  Yoshii. 

Unlimiteds:  Park  Abbott,  Fred  Beretta,  Leonard  Blackford,  Charles  Gray,  Walter  Lucas,  Malcolm 
Magruder,  Bud  Minor,  Walter  Paroni,  Bill  Paul,  Jack  Teagarden,  Richard  Warwick. 


ROTARY  FOOTBALL 

The  Willard  Rotary  Football  Team,  coached  by  Mr.  Frank  Lumpe  and  sponsored  by 
the  Berkeley  Rotary  Club,  has  had  a  busy  season.  They  played  two  games  at  Kezar 
Stadium  in  San  Francisco,  one  at  Stanford  Stadium  in  Palo  Alto,  and  one  at  the  Big  Game 
in  California  Memorial  Stadium.  The  team  also  matched  their  skill  with  the  players  at  the 
Chung  Mei  Home. 

Players:  Duane  Beeson,  Worth  Bishop,  Leonard  Blackford,  Eugene  Boehrer,  Robert  Carleton,  Jack 
Evernden,  Tom  Evernden,  Lynn  Farrar,  Mitchell  Farrar,  Richard  Gore,  Henry  Grady,  William  laconetti, 
Arthur  Kariya,  Edward  Kruse,  Jack  McElhenery,  Ronald  Naess,  Ara  Parnay,  Ernie  Schauppner,  Billy 
Thompson. 
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H9  VOLLEYBALL 
H7  VOLLEYBALL 
UPPER  DIVISION  VOLLEYBALL  CHAMPIONS  (ROOM2I6) 


L8  VOLLEYBALL 

LOWER  DIVISION  VOLLEYBALL  CHAM  PI  ON  S  (ROOM  201) 
TENNIS 


TENNIS 

The  boys  practiced  vigorously  for  the  two-day  elimination  tournament  they  played 
on  the  Grove  Courts.  The  team  chosen  had  two  matches  with  Garfield.  They  were  out- 
played in  the  first,  but  in  the  second  their  opponents  were  held  firmly  at  bay  in  a  tie 
match.  The  girls  have  been  busily  wielding  their  rackets  in  practice  for  the  new  season. 
The  future  outlook  for  both  teams  is  a  bright  one. 

Players:  Jeannette  Connick,  Babs  Du  Puy,  Mary  Hillis,  Juliette  King,  Nancy  Payne,  Barbara  Smith, 
Ruth  Vawter. 

Players:  Bob  Brown,  Ted  Bruce,  Chip  Cheney,  Melvin  Gielow,  Sidney  Kubey,  Bob  Ready,  Nicholas 
Rose. 


RIDING 

The  beginners'  and  advanced  classes  in  riding  have  been  meeting  each  Wednesday 
at  the  Athens  Polo  and  Riding  Club  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  The  students 
have  gotten  excellent  training  as  well  as  pleasure  out  of  their  riding,  and  they  are  proud 
of  the  strides  they  have  made  in  their  horsemanship  this  season.  They  extend  to  you 
all  a  welcome  to  join  them  in  this  equestrian  sport. 

Membership:  Kathryn  Cotter,  Dorothy  Dodge,  Jane  Englehorn,  Pauline  Galliett,  Gloria  Howard, 
Barbara  Kirby,  John  Look,  Jayne  Marquis,  Dorenne  Paris,  Margery  Rieger,  Nancy  Scott,  Marianne  Semer, 
Suzanne  Semer. 
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"TARGET"  QUOTA  LEADERS— ADVISORIES  209,  213,  201,  218 


QUOTA  LEADERS 

Congratulations  to  the  "Target"  quota  leaders,  rooms  I  I  1 ,  201  ,  202,  205,  206,  209, 
213,  218,  whose  pictures  appear  in  this  issue.  They  have  a  I  00%  record.  It  is  just  such 
cooperative  effort  that  means  progress  in  the  life  of  the  student  and  the  school  for  which 
he  is  working.  Willard  means  much  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  and  let  us  here  and  now  resolve 
that  throughout  the  New  Year  we  shall  sincerely  aim  to  cheerfully  cooperate  to  bridge 
any  measure  for  the  forward  march  to  the  heights  of  success  in  citizenship,  scholarship, 
activities,  and  sports  that  Willard  has  to  offer.  The  joy  will  be  yours,  fellow  students,  in 
the  knowledge  that  your  cooperative  spirit  of  service  and  good  will  is  bound  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  every  Willard  student. 
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TARGET"  QUOTA  LEADERS — ADVISORIES  205,  202,  206,  III 


CALIFORNIA 

I've  never  been  in  a  land  of  snow 
Nor  seen  ice  on  river  or  lake. 
I  still  would  live  just  where  I  do 
If  I  had  my  choice  to  make. 

It  would  be  fine  to  skate  and  coast 
And  see  a  world  all  white, 
Still  I  do  not  wish  to  ever  boast, 
But  California's  just  all  right. 

—  Muriel  Bennett. 
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"TARGET"  STAFF — "SCOOP"  STAFF 


TARGET 

The  year  I  936  will  go  down  in  history  as  marking  the  completion  of  one  of  the  great- 
est pieces  of  construction  work  ever  accomplished,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge.  For 
the  past  few  years  the  world  has  been  looking  with  interest  toward  this  great  project, 
which  has,  and  will  add  much  to  the  greatness  of  the  West.  The  building  of  this  bridge 
presented  engineering  problems  never  before  encountered,  and  for  this  reason,  par- 
ticularly, the  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  upon  it. 

Our  school,  Willard,  has  likewise  had,  during  this  same  time,  countless  obstacles  to 
overcome  in  surveying  numerous  bridges  to  be  built  over  her  seas  of  difficulty.  With 
problems  of  every  type  presented  by  overcrowding  and  the  necessity  for  economical 
and,  at  the  same  time,  efficient  administration,  the  faculty  and  students  alike,  inspired 
by  examples  of  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  have 
already  laid  the  foundations  upon  bedrock  for  her  bridges  to  the  future. 

Let  us  all,  therefore,  seeing  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  earnest  and 
united  effort,  continue  to  build  for  the  future  with  the  same  sort  of  invincible  spirit  that 
produced  the  greatest  of  all  bridges,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge.  May  this  Bridge 
Edition  of  our  "Target,"  fellow  students,  which  we  hope  you  are  enjoying  today,  serve 
as  a  reminder  that  we,  too,  may  achieve  if  we  build  aright  throughout  the  days  of  this 
New  Year  and  the  years  to  come. 

"Target"  Staff:  Aliceday  Downing  (editor),  Tybel  Bernstein,  Barbara  Brightfield,  Helen  Halloran, 
Peggy  Hurt,  Betty  Kinsey,  Anna  Lea  Lloyd  (asst.  editors),  Merritt  Neale  (manager). 

Associate  Editors:  Jean  Alexander,  Charles  Apgar,  Fred  Beretta,  Allen  Buckingham,  Cathleen  Burt, 
Billy  Chapman,  Jeannette  Connick,  Barbara  Dean,  Babs  Du  Puy,  Annabel  Gray,  Edna  Haggerty,  Helen 
Halloran,  Gladys  Hayashi,  Barbara  Jones,  Margaret  Jory,  Frances  Lockwood,  Polly  Morgan,  Paul  Ortega, 
Shizue  Ota,  Dorenne  Paris,  Jean  Paul,  Phillip  Robinson,  Erna  Roth,  Ruthelma  Rowe,  Barbara  Smith, 
Elizabeth  Stewart. 

Business:  Betty  Baxter,  Duane  Beeson,  Edith  Borman,  Roy  Bradshaw,  Bob  Bruen,  Edmund  Richards, 
Douglas  Sinclair. 

Art:  John  Schaub,  Betty  Soules,  Frances  Wallace,  Dorothy  Winder. 

Sponsors:  Mr.  Glessner  (principal),  Miss  Christy  (publication),  Mr.  Baxter  (business),  Miss  Blumert 
(art). 
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SCOOP 

This  semester,  the  "Scoop,"  under  the  sponsorship  of  Mrs.  Mahoney,  has  added  a 
new  span  of  interest.  Each  edition  has  been  devoted  to  some  special  subject  of  appeal 
to  all  Willardites.  Among  them  were  the  Bay  Bridge  and  Book  Week  Editions  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  enthusiastic  response  it  has  been  receiving,  this  plan  has  been  a  towering 
success.  The  Art  Staff,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Blumert,  has  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  "Scoop"  is  to  present  to  its  readers,  in  an  interesting  way, 
the  latest  school  news,  and  to  keep  the  students  generally  posted  on  the  important 
events  that  are  taking  place  at  Willard.  The  paper  comes  out  twice  a  month  with  a 
circulation  of  1 ,000  copies.  Although  the  first  and  last  editions  are  available  to  every 
Willard  student,  the  other  issues  are  given  only  to  holders  of  Student  Body  Cards.  The 
"Scoop"  has  been  very  successful  in  all  its  undertakings  during  the  past  term,  and  the  staff 
would  like  here  to  express  its  thanks  to  the  students  of  Willard  for  their  loyal  support. 

"Scoop"  Staff:  Muriel  Porter  (editor),  Eleanor  Jean  Wood  (society),  Ned  Stroud  (jokes),  Malcolm 
Magruder  (asst.  jokes),  Richard  Reinhardt  (manager),  William  McDonald  (asst.  manager),  Eileen 
Blackwell  (girls'  sports),  Bob  Dable  (boys'  sports),  David  Takahashi  (asst.  sports),  Carlos  Brown,  John 
Schaub  (artists),  Louis  Fischl,  Nancy  Haven,  William  laconetti,  Tod  Judkins,  Agnes  McKechnie,  Marilyn 
Morshead,  Donna  O'Dell,  Helen  Scott,  Don  Wood  (reporters). 

Sponsor:  Mrs.  Mahoney. 

MY  FRIENDS 

If  it  rains  all  day  long  and  seems  endless, 
I'll  not  care  for  I'll  never  be  friendless. 
By  my  fire  while  the  raindrops  are  falling, 
I'll  have  guests  who  will  come  at  my  calling. 

I'll  forget  all  about  the  bad  weather 

When  I  and  my  friends  get  together. 

They'll  come  down  from  the  shelves  at  my  pleasure 

For  these  friends  are  the  books  that  I  treasure. 

— Barbara  Kirby. 

OUR  WILLARD  LIBRARY 

Never  has  the  Willard  School  Library  prospered  more  than  it  has  this  year.  About 
three  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  this  semester,  but  truly  it  must  grow  if  we  are 
to  prepare  to  build  as  our  fathers  are  doing  and  intelligently  carry  on  the  work. 

When  we  see  the  great  bridges,  the  dams,  the  irrigation  canals,  and  the  various 
flood-control  systems  that  have  already  been  created  in  California,  and  see  the  modern 
stream-lined  trains  and  automobiles,  and  hear  of  the  advance  by  strides  in  radio  and 
motion  picture  production,  and  see  the  outline  of  a  world  exposition  rising  from  the 
waters  of  our  Bay,  then  we  know  that  we  must  read  not  merely  our  text  books,  but  we 
must  delve  very  deeply  into  a  much  vaster  store  of  information  if  we  would  play  our  parts 
worthily  in  the  forward  march  of  California's  progress. 

Fortunately,  much  of  the  necessary  information  is  in  our  library.  There  we  are  proud 
to  have  the  latest  edition  of  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  the  new  "Britannica  Junior," 
the"Champlin  Cyclopedia  of  Science  and  Invention,"  and  an  excellent  assortment  of  new 
books  on  world  history  which  help  us  to  understand  the  forward  march  from  the  past  to 
the  present.  We  also  have  many  magazines  which  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  there  are  scores  of  books  to  read  for  recreation,  for  so  well  have  our  fathers 
thought  and  planned  we  shall  doubtless  have  much  more  play  time  than  they  have  had. 

Our  library  is  to  us  a  bridge  to  the  land  of  progress  and  purposeful  living,  and  we  are 
constantly  learning  to  use  it  more  often  and  more  intelligently  under  the  thoughtful 
guidance  of  our  librarian  and  friend,  Miss  Fisher. 
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THE  PAGEANT  OF  BRIDGES 

The  spider's  silken  bridges 

From  slender  grasses  sway. 

The  sparkling  bridge  that  leads  to  health 

Is  over  the  Milky  Way. 

You'll  find  the  bridge  to  courage 
If  you'll  but  face  your  fears. 
The  golden  bridge  of  friendship 
Extends  across  the  years, 

And  symbolizing  all  of  these, 
Spanning  the  waters  blue, 
The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bridge, 
Man's  greatest  dream  come  true. 

— Dorothy  Meilink. 


FAITHFUL 

The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground  in  the  Canadian  woods  when  Jake  Renard  and  his 
faithful  dog  arrived.  Tramping  through  the  snow,  the  two  finally  reached  their  destina- 
tion, a  small  cabin  near  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Each  winter  Jake  and  Dan,  his  Saint 
Bernard,  established  themselves  in  the  cabin  for  the  winter.  It  was  used  as  a  rescue 
station  for  people  who  were  lost  or  in  need  of  food  and  shelter.  Jake  loved  this  work 
even  if  it  was  often  lonely  with  only  a  dog  for  company. 

One  night  as  Jake  and  Dan  lay  wrestling  on  the  floor,  they  heard  a  series  of  howls  and 
yelps  from  the  front  of  the  cabin.  Running  to  the  door,  they  saw  a  large  wolf  and  a 
young  she-wolf  fighting.  The  she-wolf  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  fight.  With  a  low 
growl  Dan  sprang  to  the  aid  of  the  she-wolf  who  now  lay  inert  on  the  snow,  blood  flowing 
swiftly  from  her  wounds.  The  larger  wolf  was  set  to  spring  on  her  when  he  saw  Dan. 
With  a  yell  of  rage  Dan  leaped,  and  the  two  rolled  over  and  over  fighting  madly  until 
the  wolf,  badly  beaten,  slunk  off  into  the  woods.  Jake  went  out  and,  lifting  the  injured 
wolf  in  his  arms,  carried  her  into  the  house. 

It  was  an  hour  later,  after  her  wounds  had  been  dressed,  when  the  she-wolf  awoke. 
She  snarled  as  Jake  came  up  to  her,  but,  when  he  gave  her  a  piece  of  meat,  she  carefully 
ate  it  with  one  eye  on  the  meat  and  the  other  on  Jake.  When  she  finished,  she  looked 
around  the  room,  and  it  was  then  she  saw  Dan.  Instantly  she  snarled  and  recoiled  with 
fright.  Jake  called  Dan  and,  holding  the  wolf  tightly,  let  her  see  that  Dan  wouldn't  hurt 
her.  He  gently  licked  her  paw  and  then  cautiously  licked  her.  After  that  they  became 
close  pals. 

A  few  months  later  she  became  entirely  tamed,  and  Jake  trained  her  to  do  tricks. 
The  wolf  and  dog  remained  close  friends  until  one  day  when  Loup,  as  she  was  called,  bit 
Jake  when  he  slapped  her  for  disobeying.  Dan  leaped  to  his  master's  rescue,  and  it  was 
then  that  Loup  turned  wolf  again.  She  snarled  viciously  and  charged  Dan.  The  two 
fought  madly  for  a  few  minutes  when  Dan  found  her  neck.  With  a  yell  Loup  fell  back. 
Dan  lay  down  beside  her  whimpering.  With  one  last  sigh  Loup  licked  his  paw  and  fell 
back  dead.  — Betty  Brown. 

OUR  BAY  BRIDGE 


Many  little  wires 

Stretched  from  shore  to  shore 

Form  a  silver  ribbon 

Upon  which  motors  roar. 


Its  beauty  lies  forever 
In  its  exquisite  grace. 
It  takes  the  lead  in  all  it  is 
And  makes  a  greater  West. 

— Patricia  Heaslet+. 
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THE  LOGGING  TRAIN 


"Toot-toot-toot-toot-toot-toot!"  shrilled  the  donkey-engine  whistle  away  off  in  the 
forest.  Out  of  the  logging  shacks  rushed  the  women  with  their  babies  in  their  arms  or 
sewing  in  their  hands. 

"What's  wrong?"  cried  one  of  them. 

No  one  knew,  but  fear  clutched  their  hearts.  "Toot — ,"  again  shrilled  the  whistle,  six 
short  blasts!  Something  was  wrong  in  the  woods.  Someone  was  killed!  Someone  was  hurt! 

Only  the  week  before  a  high  climber  had  fallen,  tangled  in  the  safety  belt.  The  week 
before  that  the  youngest  Murphy  boy  had  been  run  over  by  the  log  train.  By  this  time 
men  were  dashing  wildly  to  and  fro.  The  women  hurried  to  the  office  where  the  tele- 
phone was  ringing.   The  clerk  seized  the  receiver  from  the  hook. 

"What's  wrong?"  he  shouted. 

A  frantic  voice  yelled  back,  "Number  sixty-seven  is  running  away,  and  she's  loaded 
to  the  top.  Do  something  quick!" 

Out  of  the  door  rushed  the  timekeeper.  "The  train  is  running  away  and — " 

Before  he  could  complete  his  sentence  down  the  track  rolled  the  heavily  loaded 
logging  train  with  a  wild-eyed  engineer  leaning  out  of  the  window  of  the  cab  shouting, 
"I  can't  hold  her.  The  brakes  won't  grab,  and  she's  going  faster  every  second.  Call 
Camp  Five  to  throw  the  switch." 

On  rushed  the  train.  Then  suddenly  a  hush  settled  upon  the  crowd.  If  that  train 
wasn't  stopped  it  would  crash  into  the  passenger  train  coming  up  from  the  camp  at  the 
fork.  It  was  loaded  with  men  returning  from  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday. 

Instantly  the  superintendent  shouted,  "Call  Camp  Five.  Have  them  throw  the  switch. 
Derail  the  train  if  necessary." 

Quickly  the  timekeeper  rushed  to  the  telephone.  Would  they  be  able  to  save  the 
train? 

"Calling  Camp  Five,"  shouted  the  timekeeper. 

After  an  endless  time  a  drawling  voice  said,  "What's  the  big  excitement?" 

"So  throw  the  switch  and  I'll  explain  afterwards,"  said  the  timekeeper. 

Something  in  the  timekeeper's  voice  pushed  the  man  in  Camp  Five  out  of  the  office 
and  toward  the  switch. 

"What  you  doing?"  called  the  man's  assistant.  "What's  the  matter  with  that  log 
train?  It's  making  an  awful  racket." 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "Just  obeying  orders,  and  I'm  doing  it  in  a  hurry." 
The  switch  thrown,  he  returned  to  his  office  just  as  the  train  crashed  into  the  siding 
throwing  the  last  two  cars  from  the  track. 

"What's  the  big  idea  wrecking  a  good  run  of  logs  like  that?"  he  shouted  at  the  time- 
keeper over  the  telephone. 

"Did  you  throw  it  before  the  up-train  passed?"  came  the  voice  of  the  timekeeper 
through  the  telephone. 

"Yes,  but  what's  the  idea?"  said  the  man. 

"You  just  saved  twenty-five  lives,  that's  all,"  said  the  timekeeper  as  he  fell  into  his 
seat  exhausted.  ■ — Margaret  Buckley. 


STRANDS 

Over  a  pool  that  the  rain  has  made  Over  an  inlet,  an  eight-mile  bay, 

A  spider  is  weaving  a  net.  Workmen  have  spun  sturdy  wires 

Each  tiny  strand  is  carefully  laid  Of  steel  unbreakable,  though  it  sway, 

So  the  spider  will  not  get  wet.  Building  the  bridge  of  empires. 

Both  bridge  and  web  are  marvelous  forms, 
Woven  ingeniously. 

The  web  may  break  in  the  slightest  of  storms, 
The  bridge  stands  on  to  eternity. 

—Joy  Drobish. 
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THE  LEDGE  ABOVE  THE  WATERFALL 


Marjorie  was  sitting  alone  out  on  the  porch  of  her  parents'  summer  home  in  the 
mountains.  The  house  was  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  city.  Near  the  house 
was  a  waterfall.  Marjorie  was  sixteen  years  old,  her  parents  were  very  wealthy,  and  she 
had  everything  she  wanted. 

Marjorie  had  asked  several  of  her  friends  up  to  her  home  in  the  mountains  for  the 
week-end,  but  she  was  thinking  now  about  one  girl  she  had  had  to  ask.  This  was  Marie,  the 
little  French  girl.  Her  mother  was  very  poor  and  was  forced  to  work  since  Marie's  father 
had  died.  Now  Marjorie  thought  this  was  awful,  because  her  mother  never  turned  her 
hand  to  a  task  of  any  kind.  Marie  was  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  class,  so  Marjorie  was 
forced  to  ask  her  up  for  the  week-end  against  her  will. 

While  Marjorie  was  thinking  about  this,  the  three  other  girls  were  on  a  hike  looking 
for  flowers.  Marie  was  walking  between  her  two  friends,  Catherine  and  Margaret,  or,  as 
they  were  nicknamed,  Kitty  and  Meg.  Marie  was  talking  about  the  lovely  time  they  had 
had  and  how  sorry  she  would  be  to  go  home  that  evening.  Although  she  was  not  dressed 
as  well  as  the  other  two  girls,  her  fine  qualities  and  pleasing  personality  stood  out.  They 
were  now  nearing  home,  and,  as  they  approached  the  house,  they  hailed  Marjorie. 
"Come  with  us,  and  we'll  take  one  last  look  at  the  waterfall." 

They  started  out,  and,  as  they  walked,  Marjorie  gradually  got  ahead  of  them.  She 
began  her  thoughts  all  over  again,  and,  not  watching  where  she  was  going,  fell  right  over 
a  ledge  above  the  waterfall  before  the  girls  could  call  to  her.  She  landed  on  a  slippery 
rock  wet  from  the  spray  of  the  falls.  Meg  and  Kitty  began  to  cry  for  they  thought  her 
dead,  but  Marie  began  to  think.  She  told  them  to  stay  where  they  were  and  ran  to  the 
house.  Since  nobody  was  there  to  aid,  she  ran  for  a  rope  and  hastened  back.  Tying  one 
end  around  her  waist  and  the  other  around  a  tree,  which  was  fortunately  near  the  ledge, 
she  slid  over  and  held  on  to  Marjorie  so  she  would  not  slip  into  the  whirling  waters  below. 
Meg  stayed  and  Kitty  ran  in  search  of  Mr.  Myers,  Marjorie's  father. 

After  what  seemed  to  Kitty  an  hour,  but  what  was  really  only  ten  minutes,  she  found 
him.  Mr.  Myers  got  the  chauffeur  and  together  they  worked  themselves  down  around  the 
ledge  where  Marie  was  about  to  faint  from  exhaustion.  When  they  arrived  at  the  house, 
they  made  Marjorie  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the  car  and  started  for  town.  She  was 
very  brave  when  they  went  over  the  rough  road  although  she  was  in  great  pain.  Arriving 
at  the  doctor's  office,  they  found  she  had  a  broken  leg  and  arm  and  several  minor  bruises. 
Marjorie  was  very  grateful  to  Marie  for  saving  her  life,  and  they  became  great  friends 
during  the  trying  days  in  the  hospital. 

Marie's  mother  was  by  profession  a  secretary  but  had  been  forced  to  do  laundry 
work.  Mr.  Myers  in  gratitude  engaged  her  as  his  private  secretary.  Marie  now  had  the 
clothes  and  little  novelties  she  had  always  wished.  Her  mother,  since  she  was  earning  a 
good  salary,  rented  a  five-room  apartment  in  the  better  part  of  town.  The  girls  spent 
much  time  together  and  many  happy  days  at  the  Myers'  mountain  home,  but  they  were 
always  careful  to  stay  away  from  the  ledge  above  the  waterfall.  — Betty  Baxter. 


MY  DOG 


There's  nothing  -fancy  about  my  dog, 
No  pedigree  papers  has  he, 
He's  small  and  fuzzy,  and  his  tail  is  bobbed. 
But  he's  certainly  a  pal  to  me. 

No  matter  what  sort  of  a  mood  I'm  in. 
My  dog  always  seems  to  know 
Just  what  he  can  do  to  please  me  most, 
One  word  and  he's  ready  to  go. 


He  doesn't  ask  much  in  return  from  me 
For  being  so  loyal  and  true, 
A  little  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep, 
With  an  occasional  pat  or  two. 

If  only  people  would  stop  and  reflect 
How  much  better  this  world  would  be, 
If  they'd  only  show  to  each  other 
The  friendliness  my  dog  shows  to  me. 

— Dick  Barger. 
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STOWAWAY 

In  the  shadows  that  enclosed  the  big  storeroom  on  the  ship  Etelana,  it  was  difficult  to 
see  the  boy  and  small  dog  crouched  by  a  big  gunnysack,  but  they  were  there. 

The  boy,  Fred,  and  his  dog,  Wormy,  were  cold.  "I  don't  care,  though,"  thought  the 
boy.  "Threaten  to  kill  Wormy  would  they?"  Well,  he'd  show  the  gang.  When  he  got  to 
Cuba,  he'd  get  a  job  selling  papers  and  never  go  back  to  New  York  again.  Maybe  he'd 
go  to  school  some  time,  too,  when  he'd  saved  up  enough  money.  When  he  grew  up, 
he'd  be  a  doctor  and  cure  Wormy's  bad  leg.  The  gang  would  never  get  Wormy  where 
he  was  taking  him.  Besides  he  wasn't  really  running  away  for  he  had  neither  home  nor 
parents  to  run  away  from. 

What  was  that?  Someone  was  coming.  What  if  he  were  discovered?  Fred  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  when  the  officer  went  the  other  way. 

Some  hours  later  Fred  was  awakened  from  a  troubled  sleep  by  a  sudden  jolt.  He  felt 
as  though  the  ship  had  stopped.  Up  above  he  could  hear  a  loud  jumble  of  voices,  and 
in  those  voices  he  heard  some  one  shout,  "Fire!" 

The  ship  was  on  fire!  What  should  he  do?  Should  he  go  up  there  and  be  discovered? 
What  would  they  do  with  him  if  they  found  he  was  a  stowaway?  He  couldn't  stay  here 
though;  the  fire  would  get  to  him.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do,  but  he  couldn't  stay 
where  he  was. 

Wormy,  sensing  that  his  master  was  in  trouble,  suddenly  made  a  dash  for  the  narrow 
passageway.  Fred  immediately  ran  after  him  without  thinking.  Soon  he  was  chasing 
Wormy  through  a  mass  of  people  too  excited  to  notice  him.  Fred  finally  caught  Wormy 
and  tucked  him  under  his  arm.  No  use  trying  to  get  back  now.  He'd  just  have  to  stay 
where  he  was  and  hope  that  no  one  would  notice  him  in  the  excitement. 

"That's  all,"  yelled  an  officer,  "the  fire  drill's  over!"  Fred  was  in  such  a  daze  that  at 
first  he  didn't  hear  the  voice  that  spoke  to  him.  The  second  time  he  heard  the  voice,  and 
a  cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over  him.  He'd  been  discovered!  It  was  all  over  now. 

When  the  person  came  up  to  him,  he  was  not  in  uniform,  however,  but  it  was  an 
elderly  man  with  a  tired  look  on  his  face.  "Well,  my  boy,"  he  said  in  a  kindly  voice, 
"that's  a  pretty  fine  little  pup." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Fred,  trembling  all  over. 

"Are  your  parents  on  board?"  asked  the  man. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Fred. 

"Then  you're  traveling  all  this  way  alone?" 

"In  a  way,  sir,"  said  Fred,  beginning  to  tremble  again. 

Suddenly  Fred  started  to  cry.  He  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  it  all  seemed  so  useless. 
Somehow  he  felt  drawn  to  the  old  man  to  tell  him  his  story.  Between  sobs  Fred  got  his 
story  out  while  the  old  man  gazed  at  him  with  mingled  admiration  and  pity. 

When  Fred  had  finished,  the  old  man  pulled  him  up  on  his  knee.  "My  boy  ran  away 
when  he  was  about  your  age,"  said  the  man  as  if  Fred  weren't  there.  "I  gave  him  every- 
thing his  heart  desired,  but  he  wasn't  satisfied."  Looking  back  at  Fred  again,  he  said, 
"My  boy,  how  would  you  like  to  go  to  school?" 

"School?"  asked  Fred  dreamily.  "That  would  be  the  grandest  thing  in  the  world! 
Could  I  be  a  doctor  when  I  grow  up  and  cure  Wormy's  bad  leg?" 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  answered  the  kindly  man,  amused. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Fred  had  a  sense  of  being  cared  for. 

"Corne  now,"  said  the  man  with  a  smile,  "let's  go  and  meet  my  wife.-" 

Mrs.  Sherman,  for  it  was  the  famous  Dr.  Sherman  with  whom  Fred  had  been  talking, 
was  a  pleasant  woman.  She  put  Fred  to  bed  between  soft  sheets  and  had  his  dinner 
sent  in. 

A  real  bed!  Some  one  caring  for  him!  Going  to  school!  It  was  all  too  grand. 
When  he  fell  asleep  that  night,  Fred  dreamed  he  was  a  famous  surgeon  and  that 
Wormy  was  his  assistant.  — Peggy  Lee  Robertson. 
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A  RAWHIDE  SPAN 

Walt  was  talking  over  the  rickety  telephone  to  his  pal,  Randy.  These  two  boys  lived 
out  on  the  Texas  ranges  and  had  rigged  up  the  contraption  for  themselves. 
"I  don't  care!"  shouted  Walt.  "Are  you  coming  or  not?" 

About  two  miles  away  Randy  yelled  in  his  side,  "You  know  you  can't  catch  that  pinto, 
but  I'll  be  over  in  about  a  half-hour.  Now  let  me  talk  to  Louise." 
"She  isn't  here,"  lied  Walt. 
"I'll  bet,"  challenged  Randy. 

"Well,  all  right,  but  don't  you  ever  think  of  anything  but  my  sis?" 
"Er — a — sure  I  do.  I'm  going  horse-hunting  with  you,  aren't  I?" 

"Well,  okay,  don't  talk  all  day!  Lou!  Randy  wants  to  talk  to  you."  With  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  noise  Walt  tore  out  of  the  room  and  down  to  the  corral.  He  advanced 
slowly  now  where  a  black  wild-looking  mustang  stood  eyeing  him  through  the  bars.  After 
a  short  fight  with  "Yankee,"  Walt  met  Randy,  also  mounted,  and  the  two  rode  off  the 
ranch  and  headed  across  the  range  for  the  foothills.  Once  into  the  hills  Walt  brought 
the  horses  down  to  a  walk,  and  soon  they  came  into  the  region  where  Walt  had  seen  the 
mysterious  pinto. 

"Boy!"  exclaimed  Wait,  "Im  gonna  get  that  pinto  today  or  bust.  That  time  I  saw 
him  standing  on  that  ridge  yonder,  looking  so  free-like  and  beautiful,  my  heart — oh!" 
He  broke  off  suddenly,  and,  checking  his  horse,  he  turned  in  his  saddle  to  Randy. 
"Lookut,"  he  whispered,  "over  there!  Boy,  what  a  beauty!" 

Over  on  a  distant  ledge,  silhouetted  against  the  cloudless  sky,  stood  a  beautiful 
brown  and  white  horse.  His  ears  were  fo  rward,  but  the  wind  was  blowing  towards  the 
boys,  and  they  were  not  detected.  Both  boys  stopped  and  gasped. 

"Golly,"  sputtered  Randy,  awestruck,  "no  wonder  you  want  him!" 

The  horse  was  standing  with  his  neck  arched,  his  mane  and  tail  streaming  around  him, 
and  the  wild  light  of  freedom  in  his  eyes.  He  kept  pawing  the  ground  with  his  white- 
stockinged  feet. 

"I  think  we  can  ride  a  little  closer,  then  hobble  the  horses,  and  go  up  on  the  ridge  on 
foot.  We'll  rope  him  from  there."  Wait  whispered  directions  to  the  attentive  Randy. 
The  boys  hobbled  their  horses,  and  Walt,  taking  his  lariat,  glided  noiselessly  through  the 
trees,  followed  by  his  pal.  Although  it  was  not  much  physical  strain,  Walt's  heart  beat 
like  a  triphammer,  and  the  perspiration  poured  down  his  face.  He  felt  cold  and  stiff. 
How  could  he  ever  deprive  that  animal  of  its  freedom?  But  resolutely  he  looped  his 
rope  and  uncoiled  it.  All  of  a  sudden  a  twang  of  rawhide  sang  through  the  air.  The 
pinto  was  Walt's! 

While  Randy  held  the  rope  so  it  would  not  slack  and  let  the  prize  escape,  Walt 
walked  out  into  the  clearing  and  ran  his  hand  along  the  rawhide  until  he  came  to  the 
pinto's  neck.  All  the  while  he  spoke  soothingly  to  the  horse  who  stood  alert  but  trem- 
bling violently. 

"You  and  I,  boy,  are  going  to  be  the  best  pals  ever.  We'll  even  make  Randy  jealous. 
Won't  we,  boy?"  The  horse  nosed  Walt  affectionately.  He  knew  he  had  been  mastered 
by  a  friend.  — Marilyn  Morshead. 

THE  LONE  WOLF'S  CRY 

Night  on  night  he  howled  at  the  sky.  The  bat  and  owl  won't  blink  an  eye 

In  a  weird  and  minor  tone  so  high,  For  well  they  know  the  wail  will  die 

He  sang  in  a  strange  arpeggio  Down  to  a  tone  so  very  low, 

Along  the  scale  from  do  to  do  Night  on  night, 

Like  a  startled  infant's  cry. 

Though  it  chills  the  blood  of  the  passer-by 
To  hear  the  distant  mate's  reply 

Return  in  startling  crescendo  ' 

Gliding  down  in  diminuendo, 
Soft  as  the  night  wind's  gentle  sigh, 
Night  on  night. 

— Sasha  Shulgin. 
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YOSEMITE  IN  WINTER 


Yosemite,  I  love  you, 
Your  winters  cold  and  bright, 
Your  sky  above  so  dazzling  blue, 
Your  cliffs  so  snowy  white. 


The  gentle  deer  are  standing 

About  the  cabin  door. 

A  little  girl  is  feeding 

A  fawn  who  still  wants  more. 


Among  the  leafless  bowers 
The  towhee  sits  and  sings. 
All  through  the  snowy  showers 
In  song  his  sweet  voice  rings. 


I  wish  that  I  were  speeding 
Along  that  road  today. 
With  skating  and  with  skiing 
My  cares  would  fly  away. 

■ — Jeannette  Connick. 


SAILS  IN  THE  SUNSET 

A  trim  craft,  sparkling  blue  water,  a  strong  breeze,  and  a  beautiful  sunset  spell  joy 
and  romance  for  the  lover  of  beauty,  skill,  and  nature.  Sailing  is  indeed  a  sport  that  has 
romance  intertwined  with  nature  and  the  exultation  of  having  a  seaworthy  bark,  with 
which  you  conquer  the  wills  of  the  wind,  waves,  and  tide.  Whether  rich  or  poor,  one  can 
own  a  boat  with  which  to  skim  over  the  bays,  rivers,  or  lakes.  An  old  rowboat,  repainted, 
caulked,  and  with  a  centerboard  installed  will  make  a  suitable  sailboat  for  quiet  waters. 
When  Berkeley's  new  yacht  harbor  is  finished,  one  will  be  able  to  see  sailboats  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes  with  happy  pilots,  skimming  over  sparkling  blue  water  enjoying  the  sunset. 

— Edmund  Richard. 


THAT  SUNDAY  PAPER 

"What  in  thunder!"  stormed  Mr.  Brown.  While  he  was  picking  up  the  paper,  he  was 
stretching  as  far  as  he  could  to  reach  it,  with  his  heel  in  the  door.  The  stubborn  lock 
clicked  and  he  was  securely  locked  outside  in  only  his  pajamas  and  bathrobe  in  the  cold 
morning  air. 

Just  then  a  very  gossipy  neighbor  walked  by  and  was  much  amused  to  see  the  respect- 
able Mr.  Brown  standing  outside  on  the  Sabbath  morning  in  rather  mussed,  faded,  red 
pajamas,  which  flapped  in  the  wind  below  his  blue  bathrobe.  He  smiled  sheepishly  and 
felt  his  face  begin  to  burn. 

His  wife  was  a  heavy  sleeper.  She  wouldn't  have  heard  him  if  he  had  rung  the  door- 
bell a  hundred  times,  and  Junior,  well,  Junior  was  busily  engaged  at  this  exact  moment 
in  climbing  out  of  his  window  and  over  the  garage  roof  to  beat  his  father  to  the  paper 
without  being  seen. 

About  that  time  Mr.  Brown  saw  some  boys  coming  down  the  street.  These  were  the 
boys  that  yesterday  he  had  chased  off  of  his  lawn.  In  despair  he  frantically  rang  the 
doorbell.  The  children  were  advancing!  He  dodged  around  the  corner  of  the  house  anc 
into  the  basement. 

Little  Junior  had  found  in  the  meantime  that  climbing  down  the  garage  was  a  little 
too  much  for  him  to  undertake  so  he  scrambled  back  to  the  window  of  his  room. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Brown  set  his  foot  in  the  livingroom  door  than  he  remembered 
the  paper,  which  was  still  out  on  the  porch.  He  wasn't  going  to  get  it! 

Well,  he'd  go  back  to  bed.  It  was  just  then  that  his  wife  woke  up,  and  she  wanted  the 
paper.  After  a  discussion  of  some  length  with  his  "better  half"  as  to  who  was  to  get  the 
paper,  Mr.  Brown,  in  a  furious  temper,  went  up  to  Junior's  room  for  he  had  heard 
Junior's  padded  feet  running  downstairs  after  that  much  desired  article. 

Junior's  explanation,  simple  enough,  was  that  he  had  heard  his  daddy  go  for  the 
paper  and  that  he  supposed  there  had  been  two  papers  delivered  that  morning. 

Junior's  inventive  genius  may  have  saved  him  a  whipping  at  that  critical  moment,  but 
it  didn't  calm  Mr.  Brown's  wrath  in  the  least  when  a  short  time  later  he  walked  into  Junior's 
room  at  an  unexpected  moment  only  to  find  that  youth  sitting  on  his  bed  busily  cutting 
the  morning  paper  into  parachutes  and  butterflies  to  his  own  apparent  satisfaction  if 
not  to  his  dad's.  — Elsie  Carter. 
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THOSE  OLD-FASHIONED  SCHOOLS 

It  seemed  as  if  hours  passed  by  as  I  lay  in  my  bed,  the  cool  breeze  whispering  through 
the  trees.  I  enjoyed  being  there  in  my  bed  on  the  sleeping  porch,  watching  the  stars 
twinkle  in  the  almost  black  sky  and  the  large  cedar  tree's  branches  forming  weird  silhou- 
ettes moving  slowly  to  and  fro  very  near  my  bed.  By  the  light  of  the  large,  low  silver 
moon,  I  could  see  my  friend's  face.  She  was  asleep.  I  knew  that  Elizabeth  was  a  very 
sound  sleeper,  but  still  I  did  not  get  up  for  the  drink  of  water,  which  I  wished  I  had,  for 
fear  of  waking  her. 

I  lay  there  awake  still,  quite  a  while  after  she  had  gone  to  sleep.  Half  closing  my  eyes, 
I  felt  a  breeze  whisking  a  leaf  over  my  face — but  wait,  no,  as  I  looked  up  I  saw  the 
schoolmaster,  who  had  just  brushed  past  me  and  was  now  hurrying  toward  the  school- 
house.  It  was  no  leaf  in  the  breeze  after  all,  but  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Bucklesby. 

Seeing  little  Shortania  Tallman  nearby,  I  ran  to  talk  to  her.  "Oh  goodness,"  she 
greeted  me,  "Peewee  just  told  me  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  history  test.  Isn't  that 
terrible?" 

I  was  thinking  for  a  moment,  then,  seeing  Shortania  beginning  to  cry,  I  found  courage 
to  say,  "Don't  cry,  Shorty,  Peewee  was  probably  just  trying  to  scare  you  by  saying  that." 
Then  suddenly  I  found  myself  beginning  to  tremble.  We  all  dreaded  the  words  "history 
test".  When  somebody  did  not  get  better  than  two  wrong,  the  cruel  switch  or  some 
other  instrument  of  torture  would  be  used  on  him. 

Then  suddenly  loud  and  clear  rang  the  schoolbell,  even  more  threatening  than  on 
any  other  day.  Shortania  swallowed  her  sobs,  pressed  back  the  tears,  and  grasped  me  by 
the  hand.  Slowly  we  went  to  the  schoolhouse.  Horror  gripped  us  both  as  we  entered  the 
cold,  dreary  schoolroom.  Mr.  Bucklesby  had  written  twenty  questions  on  the  board. 
Looking  closer  at  them,  we  found  them  to  be  all  history  questions.  Shortania  started 
crying  again.  "Stop  crying,  Shorty,"  I  whispered  to  her.  "You'll  be  sure  to  get  a  beating 
if  you  don't."  Pressing  back  her  tears  and  sobs,  she  finally  managed  to  smile  faintly  at  me. 

"Ahem,"  Mr.  Bucklesby's  voice  thundered.  "I  am  giving  you  a  very  rare  chance 
today.  Instead  of  giving  you  the  test  right  away,  I  will  give  you  some  time  to  study 
before  the  test.  Mind  you,  I  mean  STUDY,"  he  added  hastily  seeing  Shortania  smile 
faintly  and  sigh  with  relief.  We  all  studied  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  soon  the  test  was  at 
hand.  As  I  looked  at  it,  I  found  the  questions  to  be  surprisingly  easy.  After  having  looked 
over  my  paper,  I  timidly  handed  it  to  Mr.  Bucklesby.  After  correcting  our  papers,  Mr. 
Bucklesby  read  our  scores.  Shortania  had  100%  while  I  had  90%. 

Following  the  history  test  was  the  arithmetic  lesson,  which  was  quite  easy.  After 
working  a  few  examples,  Peewee  felt  mischievous  for  he  pulled  poor  Shortania's  hair 
mercilessly  until  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Suddenly  she  let  out  a  piercing  scream  that 
made  everyone  jump.  Peewee  got  ten  strong  blows  from  Master  Bucklesby's  switch. 
Of  course  that  ended  our  arithmetic  lesson. 

Next  came  the  music  lesson,  which  was  fatal  to  me.  Mr.  Bucklesby  started  to  lead 
the  class  in  the  first  verse  of  "America"  when  my  voice  went  out  of  tune  by  accident  and 
sounded  like  a  cat  with  its  tail  caught  in  a  door.  Immediately  the  singing  was  stopped, 
and  I  was  called  to  the  front  of  the  room.  Mr.  Bucklesby  turned  to  get  down  the  switch. 
He  was  going  to  switch  me,  of  all  things!  Goodness,  I  heard  someone  laughing  at  me 
from  the  back  of  the  room!  Oh,  that  Peewee  again!  Here  came  the  master  with  the 
switch.  Only  a  miracle  could  save  me  now,  I  thought  to  myself.  Again  that  laugh 
reached  my  ears. 

Opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  Elizabeth  bending  over  me,  laughing  till  she  held  her  sides 
to  keep  from  bursting.  "What's  so  funny?"  I  asked  in  a  puzzled  voice. 

"You,"  she  cried  pointing  at  me.  Then  Lizzy  told  me  what  painful  faces  I  was  making 
in  my  sleep  and  how  I  screamed  and  giggled  in  the  depths  of  slumber.  She  got  back  into 
bed  quickly  for  us  to  watch  the  sun  rise.  It  was  then  that  I  told  her  of  my  dream  of  the 
old  school,  and  we  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  glad  to  go  to  the  modern 
schools  rather  than  to  those  one  hundred  years  ago.  — Ingeborg  Schleiff. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  GLORY 

The  sun  beat  down  upon  speeding  autos  whizzing  through  the  little  town  of  Sawville. 
Old  Jim  Perkins  glanced  up  hopefully  as  each  car  passed,  only  to  resume  his  downcast 
appearance  as  the  drivers,  ignoring  his  little  gas  station  and  soft-drink  shop,  drove  into 
the  big  chain  store  beyond  his.  He  spit  angrily  in  the  direction  of  his  rival  and  retired 
into  his  little  store.  There,  boxes  of  stale  chewing  gum,  sticky,  melting  candy  bars,  luke- 
warm pop,  and  countless  layers  of  dust  met  his  eye.  To  him,  however,  it  seemed  like  a 
clean,  tidy,  little  place  which  should  be  crowded  with  customers.  After  carefully  picking 
two  dead  flies  out  of  some  peanut  brittle,  he  sank  into  his  chair  and,  putting  his  dusty, 
mud-caked  clodhoppers  on  the  counter,  he  stuffed  another  quid  of  tobacco  into  his 
unshaven  cheek  and  proceeded  to  doze. 

Two  hours  later  he  awoke  with  a  start,  and  a  shadow  fell  across  his  view.  A  pair  of 
bloodshot  gray  eyes  stared  coldly  into  his,  and  the  forbidding  muzzle  of  a  gun  pointed 
at  him! 

"Don't  move,  grandpappy,  I  ain't  goin'  to  hurt  you  if  you  behave  yourself,"  said  a 
harsh  voice.  "Now,  hand  over  your  cash!" 

Old  Jim  blinked  like  an  antiquated  owl  and  winced  as  he  handed  over  his  fortune, 
twenty-two  cents!  A  snarl  of  rage  distorted  the  face  of  the  bandit  as  he  searched  the 
store,  finding  only  two  slugs,  one  wooden  nickel,  and  the  contribution  Jim  had  made. 
As  he  turned  around  the  room  seeking  other  sources  of  profit,  Jim  reached  behind  his 
chair  and,  before  the  modern  gunman  could  blink  an  eye,  "grandpappy"  let  him  have 
both  barrels  of  his  old  shooting  iron. 

Now  when  you  drive  past  Sawville,  you  always  stop  at  a  tiny  shack  where  a  huge  sign 
tells  you  that  it  was  on  this  spot  that  Jim  Perkins,  "local  boy,"  killed  Malone  Billinger, 
Public  Enemy  No.  I .  For  the  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar,  you  may  hear  the  story  from  the 
hero  himself.  So  you  listen  attentively  while  an  old  man,  his  feet  on  the  counter  and  his 
mouth  full  of  tobacco,  lets  loose  with  his  imagination  and  gives  you  your  money's  worth. 

■ — Peggy  Hurt. 

MARS 


Mars,  god  of  war, 

Who  dwells  in  blood  and  gore, 

Whose  sword  is  dripping  red, 

Has  tossed  aside  his  ancient  Grecian  arms, 

Discovering  new  ones  do  greater  harm. 


He  has  no  mercy  for  the  weak  and  poor. 
His  only  joy  is  marching  men  to  war. 
Banish  him  from  this  earth  forever  more, 
This  brutal  god  of  hate  and  tragic  war. 

— Bob  Burns. 


TRIUMPH 

A  miracle  has  happened  in  California.  The  thing  which  was  proclaimed  impossible 
has  been  done.  Day  and  night  a  continuous  stream  of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  busses 
drive  over  the  water  between  San  Francisco  and  the  East  Bay  District,  via  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Bridge. 

It  cost  us  millions  to  build  that  bridge,  and  it  brought  death  to  some  brave  men,  but 
now  it  stretches  before  us,  a  symbol  of  man's  power.  Think  what  a  small  thing  that  bridge 
was  when  it  first  started,  an  invisible  idea  in  the  mind  of  one  man.  Had  that  man  lacked 
self-confidence,  determination,  and  courage,  the  miracle  might  still  be  a  dream. 

When  we  really  think  about  it,  everybody  builds  bridges.  Right  now,  we,  fellow 
students  all  over  the  world,  are  building  our  first  and  most  important  bridge,  spanning 
the  gap  between  ignorance  and  knowledge,  and  all  our  lives  we  who  build  into  our  first 
bridge  courage,  determination,  and  self-confidence  will  continue  to  build  finer  bridges, 
for  every  small  triumph  in  our  lives  will  be  the  crossing  of  a  bridge  we  have  built.  Who 
knows,  maybe  we  can  do  the  impossible  too,  if  we  lay  our  bridges  right! 

— Barbara  Jones. 

LANES  OF  PROGRESS 

Now  glistening  in  the  golden  sun  Man's  desire  of  years  gone  by, 

Stands  this  bridge  of  ours,  Hopes  of  days  and  hours. 

— Barbara  Dean. 
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JUSTICE 


At  first,  upon  learning  the  contents  of  the  will,  it  didn't  even  occur  to  him.  It  was  just 
one  of  those  things  a  person  reads  about  but  never  actually  encounters.  When  it  did, 
the  idea  of  murder  started  Spencer  Duffy,  but,  as  he  reflected,  the  fifty  thousand  dollar 
legacy  would  clear  him  of  some  embarrassing  obligations.  So  Duffy  formed  a  plan  with 
a  diabolical  intent  toward  his  Uncle  Nicholas. 

Duffy  laid  a  charge  of  explosive  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  in  the  hills  back  of  the 
ancient  family  home.  He  lured  thither  then  his  uncle  under  the  guise  of  showing  him 
some  fossils.  He  would  declare  after,  he  decided,  that  it  was  a  landslide,  a  most  unfor- 
tunate natural  phenomenon.  He  had  the  old  man  wait  beside  the  charged  wall  while,  he 
said,  he  went  to  retrieve  the  electric  torch  that  he  had  previously  left  inside.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  cavern  he  threw  the  switch.  The  blast  crushed  the  old  man's  frail  body 
completely.  Duffy  exulted.  He  reveled  in  his  success.   His  troubles  were  over  for  life. 

Now  to  escape  through  the  small  aperture  that  led  to  the  outside  which  his  childish 
explorations  knew  so  well.  He  realized  it  would  be  a  close  fit  for  he  had  grown  since  he 
last  used  it.  Duffy  found  it  and  wormed  his  way  into  it.  It  was  tighter  than  he  had  imag- 
ined. He  couldn't  budge.  He  tried  to  go  back,  but  in  vain.  Even  if  he  could,  the  entrance 
of  the  cave  had  been  blocked.  Panic  surged  over  him.  His  breath  was  coming  hard,  and 
he  was  bathed  in  sweat.  Duffy  called  until  his  throat  was  hoarse.  He  cursed  his  fate  as  an 
ant  began  an  exploration  over  his  visage.  He  was  being  stifled  by  darkness,  and  he 
wished  for  Nicholas's  easy,  quick  death.  So  died  Spencer  Duffy  a  terrible  death. 

A  few  years  later  an  archaeologist  uncovered  two  skeletons,  some  new  types  of 
neolithic  man  he  supposed.  "The  institute  will  be  well  pleased,"  he  said  as  he  gathered 
the  bones  in  his  sack.  — Arthur  Morgan. 


DALE 

Dale  was  a  German  police  dog.  His  master  taught  him  many  tricks  before  he  was 
eight  months  old.  He  was  especially  taught  to  kill  because  his  master  lived  in  a  town 
where  there  were  many  robbers.  His  master  taught  him  to  spring  at  the  man  and  get 
his  fangs  on  the  man's  neck  and  keep  his  hold.  Dale  was  locked  up  in  a  yard  with  a  high 
fence  around  it  because  his  master  did  not  want  him  to  get  into  trouble. 

One  summer  when  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  went  to  Dale's  master's  home  for  a  vaca- 
tion. The  master  of  Dale  is  my  uncle.  The  night  I  arrived,  my  aunt  made  me  make  friends 
with  the  dog.  I  was  scared  at  first,  but  I  finally  shook  hands  with  him. 

Every  day  of  the  vacation  I  romped  with  him.  When  my  uncle  fed  him,  I  always  made 
him  do  one  of  his  tricks  before  he  ate  his  dinner.  I  was  not  allowed  to  take  him  outside 
of  the  fence  because  I  wasn't  strong  enough  to  hold  him. 

When  my  uncle  and  I  went  hunting,  Dale  would  come  along  to  scare  out  the  rabbits. 
Once  while  hunting,  I  got  separated  from  my  uncle  with  Dale.  We  hunted  around  in  the 
bushes  for  rabbits.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  noise  like  a  rattle.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was,  but 
Dale  sensed  danger  and  tried  to  warn  me.  The  rattling  noise  was  a  rattlesnake.  It  was 
coiled  for  the  spring  on  me,  but  Dale  was  the  quicker  of  the  two  and  sprang  on  the  snake, 
burying  his  fangs  in  the  snake's  neck. 

Unfortunately  summer  vacation  was  about  over,  and  I  had  to  go  home.  I  was  very 
unhappy  to  leave  because  I  liked  Dale  very  much,  and  we  were  just  beginning  to  be  pals. 
I  left  very  downhearted  and  returned  home. 

Two  years  later  my  uncle  visited  us.  I  asked  him  about  Dale.  How  sad  I  was  to  hear 
that  he  was  dead.  A  policeman  thought  it  his  duty  to  shoot  him  for  Dale  had  killed  a  man. 

— Hisashi  Higashi. 
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A  TIE 

The  bridge  soars  high  against  the  sky  Linking  two  cities  in  strong  embrace 

With  spans  of  steel  that  form  a  tie  Under  God's  firm  protective  grace. 

— Mary  Kathryn  Lee. 


FOREVER  FAITHFUL 

"Oakie!  Grab  my  check  quick!"  yelled  a  smudgy-faced,  excited,  small  boy  to  a  little 
black  water  spaniel,  as  a  gust  of  wind  tore  from  his  hand  his  first  pay  check.  Johnnie  was 
racing  home  with  it  to  his  invalid  mother. 

The  piece  of  green  paper  fluttered  high  in  the  air,  while  Oakie  galloped  madly  after 
it.  When  he  reached  the  corner,  the  check  flew  out  into  the  street.  Oakie  dashed  after 
it  just  as  a  big  red  car  skidded  around  the  corner.  The  paper  circled  in  the  air  just  above 
Oakie's  head,  and,  as  he  leaped  for  it,  there  was  a  horrible  crunching  and  screaming  of 
brakes  and  a  few  pitiful  little  yips. 

With  a  tight  throat  Johnnie  appeared  puffing  and  panting.  At  the  sight  of  his 
beloved  dog  lying  motionless  in  the  street,  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes. 

"Set  him  in  my  car,  sonny,  and  we'll  take  him  to  a  doctor,"  smiled  a  dark  young  man 
in  the  red  car. 

"See,  thanks,  Mister!"  gulped  Johnnie  picking  his  dog  up  gently  and  smiling  bravely 
through  his  tears. 

Dr.  Wells  closed  the  door  behind  his  office  and  grinned  to  a  grave,  small  face,  "He'll 
live.  It's  only  a  broken  leg.  Oh!  yes,  and  here,  I  found  this  crumpled  check  in  Oakie's 
mouth!"  — Mary  Wucher. 


GREETINGS  POSTPONED 

When  we  had  started  out  for  Sinking  Island,  the  day  was  bright  and  sunny,  but  about 
eleven-thirty,  when  we  were  paddling  by  the  dam,  the  sky  became  cloudy  and  dark  in 
spots.  Just  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  island,  the  clouds  burst,  and  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents.  Luckily  we  had  worn  our  bathing  suits  because  we  had  planned  on  going 
swimming. 

We  got  out  of  the  boat  and  started  to  climb  up  the  rocks  toward  a  small  crevice 
which  we  had  noticed  as  we  landed.  Mary  and  Bob  followed  me,  busily  engaged  in  see- 
ing all  things  of  interest,  pebbles,  shells,  and  different  colored  rocks,  which  happened  to 
be  along  the  pathway.  The  fact  that  it  was  raining  seemed  to  make  no  difference  to 
us  at  all. 

We  climbed  steadily,  and,  as  we  neared  the  crevice,  we  heard  a  queer  sound  as 
though  something  was  buzzing  in  our  ears.  We  looked  down  the  crevice  with  caution, 
and  what  should  we  find  but  a  nest  of  rattlesnakes!  The  mother  rattler  had  evidently 
spied  us  as  we  looked  with  amazement  and  fright  at  the  squirming  bodies  below.  She 
wriggled  out  of  the  crevice  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  her  brood  in  her  wake,  and  was 
instantly  on  her  way  towards  us. 

Not  caring  to  exchange  greetings  with  the  snakes,  we  picked  up  our  feet  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity  and  sped  hurriedly  toward  our  boat.  Because  we  were  in  a  hurry,  pebbles 
and  every  other  object  with  which  we  came  in  contact  seemed  to  hinder  our  escape. 
Soon  we  were  paddling  hurriedly  away  from  the  island  in  a  very  rough  and  troubled  lake. 
Lightning  became  visible  and  thunder  roared.  The  lightning  and  thunder  seemed  to  us 
after  our  experience  with  the  snakes  most  restful  and  comforting.   — Frances  Steiner. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Sparkling  in  beauty,  majestic  in  height, 
Reflecting  the  sun,  abounding  with  light, 

Man's  great  achievement  is  spanning  our  bay, 
Linking  the  cities  that  seemed  far  away. 


Bridging  the  waters,  dreams  come  true; 

Faith  in  the  future  hopes  renew. 
Marvel  of  ages,  pride  of  our  land, 

Constantly  living,  steadfast  to  stand! 

— Allen  Buckingham. 
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REVERIE  TO  THE  RESCUE 

"Oh  Dad,  you  are  the  most  obstinate  person!" 
Ilene  leaned  back  in  the  chair  with  a  frown. 

"Well,  that  Ford  of  ours  is  good  enough,"  her  father  said.  "What  do  you  want 
another  for?  You  are  always  wanting  new  things.  Now  you  go  outside  and  stop  wanting 
a  new  car." 

Ilene  walked  out  of  the  room  with  a  disgusted  air.  She  would  get  the  car,  but  how, 
she  knew  not. 

Her  father  began  meditating  as  he  always  did.  "I'll  never  forget  the  time  I  rode 
through  that  small  town.  I'll  bet  that  is  the  first  time  they  ever  saw  an  automobile.  I 
remember  one  man  said,  'What  in  tarnation  is  that  contraption?'  Then  he  leaned  against 
the  door  of  his  house  and  said,  'I  have  never  seen  the  like  of  it.  What  is  the  younger 
generation  coming  to?' 

"Then  down  the  road  puffed  our  car.  It  was  going  desperately  fast,  at  least  we 
thought  so,  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  the  wind  made  by  it  was  enough  to  blow  us  down. 
That  old  man  jumped  in  the  house  just  in  time  to  escape  the  dust  flying  in  all  directions. 
People  were  peering  from  all  the  windows  along  that  lonely  road  at  my  first  automobile. 
I  was  there  with  Nellie  with  goggles  on,  sitting  on  the  high  perch,  on  the  top  of  the  auto. 

"I  remember  the  grocer  yelled  out,  'Better  take  one  of  my  horses  along.  You  will  get 
stuck  out  on  some  lonely  road  with  no  way  to  get  home.  Those  things  are  dangerous!' 

"Nellie  turned  around  and  laughed,  her  white  teeth  sparkling  in  spite  of  the  dust. 

"Above  the  noise  of  the  car  I  knew  the  people  heard  me  say,  'Some  day  these  will  be 
common  things,  but  old  folks  just  can't  see  the  future  in  them!' 

"Say,  Dad,  snap  out  of  it!"  said  Ilene,  standing  in  the  doorway.  "If  you  don't  let  me 
have  a  car,  I'll  get  one  out  of  my  own  allowance." 

"Well,  Ilene,"  said  her  father,  "I've  changed  my  mind.  If  you  get  me  the  checkbook, 
I'll  make  you  a  check  for  one  now." 

—Betty  Piatt. 

RAGS  TO  RICHES 

As  the  wind  tugged  at  his  shaggy  coat  and  the  rain  and  sleet  beat  against  his  ruddy 
face,  a  footsore  old  tramp  sought  refuge  in  a  deserted  miner's  cabin.  The  old  man 
having  been  forced  to  admit  that  success  would  not  come  his  way  in  the  city,  had  set  out 
for  the  Shamrock  Mountains  to  try  his  luck  as  a  miner.  Now,  however,  his  thoughts  were 
solely  of  shelter  and  warmth  from  the  cold  and  merciless  storm. 

Upon  entering  the  dilapidated  cabin  which  had  been  sorely  tried  in  the  long  fierce 
winters  through  which  it  had  stood,  he  sprawled  out  on  the  floor  to  rest  from  his  weary 
journey.  After  a  time,  he  proceeded  to  build  a  fire.  He  first  gathered  some  paper  that 
he  found  in  the  cabin,  and,  tearing  it  up,  put  it  in  the  brick  fireplace.  Then,  for  wood,  he 
pulled  up  a  protruding  floorboard,  which  served  the  purpose  very  well. 

Finally,  with  the  fire  kindled,  the  careworn  wanderer  stood  in  front  of  it,  warming  his 
body  that  had  been  numb  with  cold.  The  licking  flames  of  the  fire  cast  a  light  upon  the 
room,  and,  as  he  turned  to  observe  more  closely  his  refuge  for  the  night,  he  saw  under 
the  floor  from  which  he  had  taken  the  board,  a  heap  of  gold,  glistening  and  glittering  in 
the  firelight.  A  memory  of  his  schooldays,  that  old  King  Midas  of  mythic  fame,  flashed 
through  his  mind!  Could  this  be  his  pile?  No,  that  could  not  be.  Astounded  by  the 
gleaming  mound  of  treasure,  who  could  blame  this  old  bundle  of  rags  and  weariness  for 
losing  both  his  breath  and  his  wits  for  a  moment?  Little  had  he  ever  dreamed  that  over- 
night he  was  going  to  change  from  the  tramp  that  he  was  to  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
leisure  if  he  willed.  The  golden  touch  indeed  and  his  wanderings  ended!  — Ted  Bruce. 

WINTER 

The  snow  in  the  winter  is  a  wonderful  sight.  It  glows  with  the  magic  of  a  wintery  day 

It's  a  beautiful,  billowy,  pearl-lilce  white.  And  hints  of  spring  which  is  not  far  away. 

— Carolyn  Clifford. 
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ENCHANTMENT 


I  listened  as  my  heart  grew  light 

To  the  song  of  the  whippoorwill. 

The  notes  rang  clearly  through  the  night, 

As  they  echoed  over  the  hill. 


I  listened  for  hours  and  hours, 

I'll  never  know  quite  how  long, 

For  my  thoughts  were  with  the  birds  and  flowers, 

I  was  enchanted  by  the  song. 

— Sirkka  Wuori. 


TO  JERICHO  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA 

During  our  stay  in  Palestine  we  made  several  all-day  excursions  over  the  countryside. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  was  our  trio  to  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

We  started  early  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  and  arrived  at  a  Jewish  resort  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  middle  of  the  morning.  One  of  the  young  men  with  us  went 
swimming,  and  we  were  sorry  we  had  not  brought  our  bathing  suits,  too.  We  rented  a 
boat,  however,  and  rowed  around  while  he  swam.  The  water  contains  so  much  salt  and 
other  chemicals  that  it  is  impossible  to  sink  in  it. 

From  the  Dead  Sea  we  decided  to  go  to  the  Jordan  River  and  eat  our  lunch.  After 
driving  along  for  quite  a  way,  we  finally  found  a  place  where  someone  had  erected  a  few 
rude  tables  and,  after  parking,  we  started  to  get  out  the  sandwiches.  We  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  eat  when  thousands  of  sandflies  and  other  insects  swooped  down  on  the  food 
and  us.  1  rying  to  drive  them  away  was  out  of  the  question  so  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do  but  get  in  the  car  and  go  on  to  Jericho. 

Since  we  were  not  at  all  sure  we  were  on  the  right  road,  we  stopped  at  a  place  to 
inquire.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  Greek  monastery.  The  people  invited  us  in  and  served 
some  delicious  Turkish  coffee.  One  of  the  young  men  with  us  was  a  Greek  so  he  was  able 
to  interpret.  He  was  very  anxious  to  get  a  bottle  of  Jordan  water  so  a  priest  took  him 
and  the  other  young  man  down  to  the  river  to  get  it  and  to  show  them  the  piace  where 
they  think  Jesus  was  baptized.  After  resting,  we  thanked  them  for  their  hospitality  and 
proceeded  towards  Jericho,  occasionally  passing  a  Bedouin  camp.  As  we  neared  the 
city,  the  road  was  lined  with  banana  trees.  Growing  bananas  is  a  profitable  business 
there  because  of  the  warm  climate  all  year  around. 

After  finishing  our  lunch,  we  were  shown  around  the  excavations  of  old  Jericho.  One 
can  still  see  blackened  earth  where  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  buried  city  had  their 
crude  stoves.  Before  we  left,  we  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  we  had  been  in  Trans-Jordan, 
so  we  drove  to  Allenby  Bridge  and  walked  across  the  Jordan  which  separates  the  two 
countries.  Then,  since  it  was  getting  late,  we  decided  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 

— Betsy  Bade. 

A  CLOSE  CALL 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  I  849  when  Johnson's  wagon  train  set  out  from  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  for  California.  Among  the  gold  seekers  in  the  party  was  a  young  boy  of  nine- 
teen, named  Doughty.  Within  a  month  after  starting,  a  fever  broke  out  causing  three  or 
four  deaths  every  day.  Growing  impatient  at  the  delay  resulting  from  the  epidemic, 
young  Mr.  Doughty  decided  to  hit  the  trail  alone.  Mr.  Johnson  tried  to  discourage  him 
but  did  not  succeed. 

He  moved  along  without  any  exciting  adventures  for  about  two  weeks  and  then 
approached  the  territory  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  That  night  while  he  was  eating  supper, 
he  suddenly  thought  of  his  fire  which  he  should  have  extinguished,  but  the  idea  struck 
him  too  late  for  just  then  he  felt  two  pairs  of  strong  arms  grasp  him.  Before  he  realized 
what  had  happened,  he  was  tied  to  his  horse  and  on  his  way  with  his  captors. 

In  the  wigwam  that  night  he  was  watching  for  a  chance  to  escape  because  he  feared 
he  would  be  cut  to  pieces.  Suddenly  his  opportunity  came.  The  Indian  guarding  him  had 
dozed  by  the  fire,  and  young  Doughty  immediately  pushed  him  into  the  flames.  Then  he 
ran  to  his  horse  and  made  good  his  one  chance  to  escape  with  arrows  flying  everywhere. 

He  proceeded  on  his  way  to  California  with  no  further  mishaps  to  begin  the  life  of 
the  successful  miner  that  he  became,  for  this  is  a  true  story.      — Burgess  Woodward. 
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TREASURE 


A  treasure  has  lifted  the  souls  of  men 
From  the  depths  of  deep  despair 
And  set  in  their  hearts  a  beautiful  calm 
Which  nestles  protectingly  there. 


A  treasure  has  brought  into  youth  today 
The  joy  and  gladness  of  life 
And  snatched  away  the  heavy  load 
Of  toil  and  grief  and  strife. 


A  treasure  has  lightened  the  weary  mind, 
Has  given  it  strength  anew, 
Has  spurred  to  new  fame  a  man  who  before 
Was  sluggish  and  downcast  and  blue. 


This  treasure  is  something  which  lives  for'er, 
Which  ne'er  from  this  world  will  part. 
This  treasure  is  Music,  our  greatest  joy, 
The  key  to  the  soul  and  the  heart. 

— Peggy  Hurt. 


DESOLATION  ISLAND 

Two  figures,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  raced  madly  along  the  shore.  To  look  at  them  you 
would  think,  aside  from  their  tanned  bodies,  sun-bleached  hair,  and  scanty  clothes,  they 
were  like  any  other  American  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen.  However,  this  was  not  the  case. 
They  had  no  education  other  than  knowing  the  birds,  animals,  plants,  and  trees  of  the 
region,  and  the  other  problems  they  had  to  solve  to  exist  on  the  desolated  island  in  the 
South  Seas  where  they  had  lived  since  they  were  five. 

"What  are  such  children  doing  on  a  desolated  island  like  this?"  you  will  probably 
ask.  I  will  tell  you. 

Their  father,  an  author,  had  come  to  this  island  to  get  material  for  a  book,  bringing 
them  with  him  and  leaving  his  wife  in  America.  When  the  book  was  finished,  he  was 
ready  to  leave.  The  boat  that  was  to  pick  him  up  had  bad  news.  His  wife  had  died  and 
all  his  money  had  been  lost.  His  love  for  his  wife  was  great.  The  news  was  such  a  shock 
it  left  him  rather  dazed  with  the  feeling  that  there  was  nothing  left  in  life  for  him.  As  he 
had  no  money,  he  decided  to  remain  on  the  island.  There  his  children  grew  up  like  young 
natives.  Their  language,  however,  was  correct  because  their  father  did  teach  them  to 
speak  well.  This  was  as  far  as  their  education  went.  Since  news  of  his  wife's  death  he 
had  never  really  been  in  his  right  mind. 

The  children  raced  along  the  shore.  Very  plainly  they  could  see  a  boat  in  the  dis- 
tance. At  last!  Maybe  there  was  someone  in  the  boat  who  could  help  their  father.  He 
was  so  ill.  For  the  last  month  he  had  been  in  a  delirious  fever.  The  huge  vessel  stopped. 
A  boat  was  lowered  from  the  side.  The  children  could  make  out  five  men  and  a  woman 
in  it.  About  six  boats  had  stopped  at  their  desolated  island,  but  never  had  they  seen  a 
white  woman!  The  boat  drew  up  to  shore.  The  passengers  got  out  and  advanced  toward 
the  children,  who  stood  watching  them  with  open  mouths.  Then  the  woman  spoke, 
"Are —  are  you  little  Leon  and  Diana?" 

The  children  looked  at  each  other.  "Yes,  that's  what  our  father  calls  us,"  said  the  boy. 

"Your  father!  Oh  where  is  my  dear  brother?"  asked  the  lady. 

"He's  in  the  cabin,  ma'am,  and  very  ill,"  replied  the  boy.  "Is  there  any  way  you  can 
help  him?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course!  We  will  come  right  away.  If  only  we  can  help  him !" 

The  procession  moved  toward  the  small  grass  hut. 

***** 

The  ship  slowly  slipped  away  from  the  shore.  It  had  acquired  two  sad  but  eager 
passengers.  Behind,  it  left  a  small  mound  with  grass  and  flowers  strewn  over  it  under  a 
blue  and  cloudless  sky. 

Leon  and  Diana  stood  on  deck,  v/atching  the  small  speck  in  the  distance  until  it 
disappeared  from  sight.  "Good-bye,  Desolation  Island,"  they  softly  whispered,  "we  are 
leaving  you  behind  and  are  turning  to  a  new  life."  — Julianne  Arpin. 

THE  SEA 

I  love  to  watch  the  waves  roaring  against  the  sand,  The  sea  sings  its  song  as  the  years  go  by, 

To  see  each  little  riplet  coming  to  greet  the  land.  And  the  waves  roll  along,  never — never  to  die. 

■ — Lowell  Foster. 
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WOLF 

Jean  Davis  buttoned  her  collar  tightly  about  her  neck  as  she  stepped  out  upon  the 
street.  Behind  her  closed  the  door  of  the  Dog  Team  Club,  while  in  her  arm  she  clasped 
a  silver  cup,  just  another  of  the  many  awards  her  famous  dog  had  won. 

After  having  walked  two  blocks  in  the  snow,  which  was  just  about  all  the  little  town  of 
Daly  was  composed  of,  she  turned  down  a  path  and  opened  the  door  to  a  snug  little 
cabin.  Upon  the  door  one  could  read  "Daly  News,  Alaska."  She  was  admitted  by  her 
father  and  a  score  of  enthusiastic  barks  from  Wolf.  "Hello,  Dad,  hello,  Wolf,"  she  said 
as  she  looked  down  upon  an  enormous  Alaskan  dog.  "You  big  bump  of  conceit,  look  what 
you've  won  for  yourself  now,"  and  she  placed  before  him  a  large  silver  cup.  Wolf  sniffed 
curiously  at  his  prize  and  then  thrust  his  nose  into  it.  "Always  looking  for  food,  aren't 
you,"  she  laughed  as  she  gave  him  a  loving  slap  on  the  back. 

"Oh,  Dad,"  she  said  as  her  face  grew  serious,  "has  the  epidemic  spread  much?" 

"Yes,  Jean,"  he  answered,  "Jim  Reynal  died  this  morning,  and  all  of  the  Dennis 
family  are  stricken.  If  we  only  had  that  serum.  Diphtheria  spreads  like  wildfire.  Really, 
Jean,  fourteen  dead  people  and  ninety-six  more  to  die  is  no  laughing  matter." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door  burst  open,  and  in  staggered  Andre  Sheena.  "Mr. 
Davis,  Mr. — "  and  Andre  fell  to  the  floor,  the  fifteenth  victim  of  diphtheria. 

Two  days  passed  as  the  epidemic  spread  like  fire.  Thirty-nine  people  were  now  dead, 
and  the  whole  population  was  in  danger.  Many  times  were  heard  the  words,  "If  we  only 
had  serum." 

Now,  five  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  Jean's  father  went  to  bed  with 
a  high  fever.  Jean  in  despair  went  to  her  father's  desk,  took  out  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
wrote  the  following  note:  "Please  hurry!  Diphtheria  epidemic — badly  in  need  of  serum. 
Thirty-nine  dead — hurry!"  Next  she  called  Wolf  to  her  side  and  placed  the  note  in  a 
container  fastened  about  his  neck.  She  slipped  on  her  coat  and  led  Wolf  a  half  mile  out 
of  town.  Suddenly  she  stopped  and  pointing  to  the  north  she  said,  "Go,  Wolf,  go." 
Wolf  looked  puzzled  as  he  gazed  into  his  mistress'  eyes.  He  wondered  why  he  must  go 
forty  miles  away  alone.  "Go,  Wolf,"  said  Jean  as  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
"Go!"  With  one  bark,  Wolf  sped  across  the  snow. 

As  Jean  was  returning  home  that  night,  a  haze  enveloped  her,  and  terror  seized  her 
heart.  Could  Wolf  survive  the  coming  storm?  It  was  five  o'clock  when  she  reached 
home,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  thinking  only  of  Wolf,  Wolf,  Wolf. 

Suddenly  she  was  awake.  Sitting  up  in  bed,  she  reached  for  a  watch  and  found  it  to 
be  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  "Why  had  she  awakened  now?"  she  thought  to  herself. 
"I  must  have  been  dreaming,"  and,  as  she  found  herself  in  bed  again,  she  heard  someone 
knocking  on  her  door.  With  hope  in  her  heart,  she  unbolted  the  door,  and  there  standing 
in  the  doorway  stood  a  Red  Cross  doctor  and  nurse,  and  in  the  arms  of  the  doctor  lay 
Wolf,  stiff,  bruised  and  bleeding  but  with  strength  enough  to  wag  his  tail  as  he  saw  Jean. 

Two  weeks  later  Jean  buttoned  her  coat  around  her  neck  and  stepped  out  into  the 
snow.  Behind  her  closed  the  door  of  the  Dog  Team  Club,  while  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
silver  cup,  one  more  reward  for  Wolf.  — Nancy  Payne. 

PROSPERITY 

I  have  a  little  dog  that  is  half  Japanese  spaniel  and  half  fox  terrier.  He  was  given  to 
me  about  six  years  ago  during  the  dark  days  of  the  depression.  When  I  received  him,  I 
found  it  difficult  to  name  him.  Pat,  Pal,  Fido,  and  Mike  did  not  suit  him  at  all.  Finally, 
I  thought  the  time  had  come  to  make  a  decision.  I  went  outside  to  look  him  over,  hoping 
something  peculiar  to  him  would  suggest  a  name,  but  I  could  not  find  him  anywhere. 
Much  excited,  I  ran  to  Mother  and  asked  whether  she  had  seen  him. 

"Yes,"  said  Mother,  "he's  just  around  the  corner." 

That  answer  gave  me  an  idea. 

"I'll  call  him  Prosperity,"  I  said  to  myself,  and  that  is  his  name  to  this  day. 

— Worth  Bishop. 
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OUR  YOUNGEST 


Who  was  in  the  jam  last  week? 
Who  forgets  to  wipe  his  feet 
And  tracks  the  house  with  mud? 
It  is  our  youngest  son  Bud. 


Who  takes  cookies  from  the  jar? 
Who  broke  a  window  in  the  car 
And  smeared  the  seat  with  tar? 
It  is  our  youngest  son  Bud. 


Who  hates  school  and  is  always  late? 
Who  likes  swimming  in  the  lake 
And  lies  on  the  sand  to  bake? 
It  is  our  youngest  son  Bud. 

— Helen  Grant. 

JUST  PUPS 

The  back  door  of  the  Kennedy  farmhouse  flew  open  with  a  rush,  and  two  dusty  balls 
of  fur  rolled  out.  When  the  motion  ceased,  two  very  woebegone  puppy  faces  appeared 
and  emitted  lusty  howls.  The  pups  were  banished  just  because  one  had  been  in  the  ashes. 
Nip  was  the  culprit,  while  Tuck  had  only  looked  on. 

Nip  and  Tuck,  although  brothers,  had  two  very  different  personalities.  Nip  was  a 
scatterbrain  and  full  of  mischief,  while  Tuck  loved  to  lie  and  sleep  and  had  no  interest, 
whatsoever  in  causing  trouble. 

Tuck,  deeply  offended  because  of  being  blamed  with  Nip  for  something  he  did  not 
do,  edged  over  to  Nip  and  said,  "Nip,  let's  get  even  with  them." 

"All  right,  I'm  game,"  replied  his  brother.  "What  shall  we  do?" 

Tuck,  explaining  carefully,  replied  with  a  thoughtful  scratch  at  a  flea,  "For  the  rest  of 
the  day  let  me  pretend  I'm  you.  I'll  be  just  as  naughty  as  I  can,  and  you,  being  me,  will 
lie  down  and  sleep  all  day.  How's  that?" 

"Good  idea,"  barked  Nip.  "Why,  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  family  will  be  so  mixed 
up  they  won't  know  which  way  to  turn,  or  which  one  to  punish."  The  pups  were  right,  for 
at  the  end  of  the  day  the  family  was  thoroughly  mystified  and  considerably  worried. 

One  thing  happened  which  the  pups  had  not  counted  upon,  and  it  was  punishment 
for  both.  The  veterinary  was  summoned.  There  was  much  mauling  on  his  part  and  con- 
siderable suffering  for  the  pups.  In  addition  the  culprits  were  forced  to  take  some  very 
disagreeable  medicine.  After  this  ungentlemanly  treatment,  Nip  and  Tuck  crawled  off 
to  a  dark  corner  to  talk  over  their  woes. 

"You  know,  Nip,"  said  Tuck,  nosing  himself  to  see  if  there  were  any  bones  broken,  "if 
the  veterinary  hadn't  come,  I  would  have  said  that  you  had  had  a  good  idea." 

"Why?"  Nip  growled. 

"Well,  I  had  so  much  fun  frolicking  about  that  I'm  going  to  do  it  all  the  time.  Why 
don't  you  keep  on  being  me?" 

"Nothing  doing,"  snapped  Nip.  "Why  I'm  so  sick  of  sleeping  that  it  will  be  funny  if 
I  go  to  bed  for  a  week." 

Much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  Kennedys  the  pups  put  into  effect  their  new  practices, 
until  today  the  only  thing  that  differs  about  them  is  their  spots.  — Betty  Kinsey. 

AT  NIGHT 

I  think  of  the  night  as  a  canopy  stretching  across  the  sky, 

With  only  the  stars  to  see  us  below  with  their  ever-watching  eyes, 

But  when  the  new  moon  ascends  the  throne, 

The  stars  are  like  shepherds  protecting  their  own. 

It's  fun  to  wonder  what  they  are  and  to  see  them  up  so  high. 

New  thoughts  come  to  everyone  as  we  see  them  in  the  sky. 

—  Muriel  Porter. 

A  REFLECTION 

Over  the  dazzling  deep  blue  bay, 
Where  the  quiet  Pacific  waters  play, 
The  span,  the  arch  that  gleams  in  the  sun, 
Reflects  to  us  the  work  that  is  done. 

— Peggy  Crane. 
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TREASURE 

Old  Johnny  Walker  slouched  lazily  into  Mike's  corner  drugstore  and  shuffled  up  to 
the  counter. 

"Wal,  Johnny,"  came  the  cheery  voice  of  the  druggist,  "what'll  it  be  today?" 
"Why,  uh,  nothing  in  particular,  Mike.    I  just  dropped  in  to  say  hello,"  was  the 
drowsy  reply. 

"Well,  hello  then,  but  won't  you — "  Johnny  was  not  listening.  His  gaze  was  riveted 
on  a  small  wooden  box  that  was  lying  conspicuously  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  It  was  a 
dark  brown  box  about  three  or  four  inches  square  with  a  strong  double  lock.  Glancing 
quickly  at  Mike,  he  picked  it  up  and  regarded  it  curiously.  Evidently  every  precaution 
had  been  taken  by  the  owner  to  preserve  the  contents  and,  as  Johnny  shook  it,  something 
rattled  mysteriously,  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  wood  was  very  strong  and  thick. 

"Say,  Mike,"  he  began,  but  stopped  short  as  he  noticed  that  the  druggist  was  paying 
no  attention  to  him  but  was  gazing  listlessly  through  the  window.  After  all,  thought 
Johnny,  why  should  he  give  the  box  to  Mike?  If  there  were  really  something  valuable  in  it, 
the  sheriff  would  be  the  proper  person  to  have  it  since  he  represented  the  only  law  and 
government  that  the  small  town  knew.  Of  course  he  had  found  the  box  in  Mike's  store, 
but  he  had  better  take  it  to  the  sheriff  anyway  and  have  it  opened.  Observing  that  Mike 
was  still  gazing  absentmindedly  through  the  window,  the  old  man  carefully  placed  the 
box  in  his  pocket  and  made  his  way  toward  the  door. 

As  Johnny  approached  the  sheriff's  office,  his  mind  was  filled  with  curiosity  as  to  the 
contents  of  his  mysterious  find.  He  had  heard  a  rattle  when  he  shook  it.  Suppose  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  jewels,  gold,  or  money!  Johnny  could  certainly  use  some  money. 
Why  couldn't  he,  Johnny  Walker,  take  that  box  home  and  keep  it?  Then,  after  about  two 
weeks,  if  nobody  made  any  attempt  to  regain  it,  he  would  open  it  up  himself  and  make 
use  of  the  contents.  Two  weeks  would  be  a  long  time  to  contain  his  curiosity,  but  then  it 
would  be  worth  it  if  there  were  really  something  of  value  or  importance  in  that  box. 
Finally,  his  mind  made  up,  Johnny  turned  and  trudged  homeward,  his  hand  still  clutching 
the  precious  box. 

During  the  next  week  Johnny  kept  careful  watch  on  all  the  papers  and  bulletin  boards 
for  any  sign  of  someone's  trying  to  recover  a  small  brown  box.  Then  one  day  his  worst 
fears  came  to  be  realized  for  the  town  papers  carried  a  large  notice  concerning  the  loss 
of  a  very  valuable  wooden  box,  and  the  bulletin  board  in  front  of  Mike's  store  carried  a 
similar  advertisement.  Johnny  would  never  be  able  to  use  the  contents  now  that  some- 
body was  really  searching  for  it.  What  was  he  to  do?  First  he  would  make  certain  that 
the  box  was  still  safe.  Then  he  would  try  to  determine  his  next  move.  It  was  much  too 
good  a  treasure  to  give  up,  and,  if  he  kept  it  a  while  longer,  perhaps  the  whole  thing 
would  be  forgotten  and  he  could  open  it  up  for  himself.  That  seemed  to  Johnny  to  be  the 
best  course,  and  accordingly  he  placed  the  box  in  a  still  safer  hiding  place  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  out  the  plan. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  however,  the  old  man's  conscience  got  the  better  of 
him.  Whenever  he  walked  down  the  street,  he  imagined  that  he  felt  the  eyes  of  the 
townsfolk  upon  him,  spotting  him  out  as  a  thief.  He  was  unable  to  sleep  at  night  for  fear 
that  somebody  would  attempt  to  steal  his  treasure,  and  Johnny  felt  that  he  could  never 
rest  easily  again  unless  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  sheriff  and  returned  the  box.  First, 
however,  he  would  open  it.  That  he  must  do  for  his  curiosity  was  becoming  too  great  for 
endurance.  After  casting  several  furtive  glances  around  him  to  make  sure  that  nobody 
was  watching,  Johnny  cautiously  drew  the  box  from  its  hiding  place  and  commenced  to 
pry  it  open.  When  he  lifted  the  lid,  however,  he  found  to  his  great  surprise,  not  sparkling 
jewels  or  gold,  but  a  small  piece  of  white  paper  folded  carefully.  With  trembling  hands 
the  old  man  picked  it  up  and  unfolded  it.  He  staggered,  shaking,  against  the  wall  as  he 
read:  "Curiosity  once  killed  a  cat  and  a  Chinaman.  Don't  let  it  kill  you!  Signed,  Mike." 
Johnny  grinned  sheepishly  as  he  mopped  a  handkerchief  across  his  tired  brow.  "Wal," 
he  murmured,  "I  reckon  it  almost  did  finish  me,  but  I  guess  I'll  mind  mv  own  business 
after  this."  — Tybel  Bernstein. 
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EDUCATION  IN  DEMOCRACY 

One  day  recently  a  leading  newspaper  published  a  full-page  advertisement  headed 
"Eighteen  Billion  People  Envy  You."  Under  the  title  there  were  listed  many  things  in 
which  the  United  States  leads  the  world.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list  was  the  sentence 
"America  spends  more  money  on  education  than  all  the  other  countries  in  the  world."  In 
this  one  sentence  lies  the  strength  of  American  democracy. 

Th  ere  can  be  no  democracy  unless  there  is  universal  education.  No  matter  how  poor 
the  parents  of  a  child  may  be  in  the  United  States,  that  child  may  receive  an  adequate, 
free  education,  at  least  through  high  school.  It  is  only  in  democracies  that  you  will  find 
this  privilege.  As  long  as  people  are  educated  they  will  not  be  misled  by  false  doctrines 
and  theories  of  government. 

In  a  democracy  children  are  educated  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  free  and  useful 
citizens.  In  many  other  countries  of  the  world  where  democracy  does  not  exist,  children 
are  educated  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  tool  of  the  government,  so  that  in  time 
of  a  conflict  with  another  government  there  is  a  strong,  well  trained,  armed  force  ready 
for  action  in  battle. 

The  youth  of  a  democracy  is  trained  for  a  life  in  a  peaceful  community,  trained  to  be 
self-supporting,  independent  in  thought,  trained,  in  short,  to  be  worthy  citizens. 

So  you  can  see,  there  is  great  truth  in  the  statement  about  our  democratic  form  of 
government:  "Eighteen  Billion  People  Envy  You."  — Margaret  Buckley. 

A  RED-LETTER  DAY 

The  snow  had  begun  to  fall  in  light  fleecy  flakes.  They  quickly  melted  as  they  fell 
upon  Bill's  flushed  face.  What  was  he  going  to  say  to  his  mother?  There  was  only  one 
thing  to  do.  He  would  tell  her  the  truth.  He  had  been  removed  from  his  Scout  Troop 
because  he  had  not  paid  his  dues.  With  the  intended  money  he  had  bought  her  a  birth- 
day present.  Oh,  what  would  she  say  to  him!  He  had  disobeyed  her  for  the  first  time. 
After  this  she  wouldn't  trust  him.  He  had  made  her  so  happy  with  that  small  present,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  turn  to,  now. 

It  was  slowly  becoming  dusk  when  Bill  reached  the  busiest  street  that  he  had  to  cross. 
He  was  about  to  proceed  across  when  he  saw  a  little  boy  wandering  out  into  the  mass  of 
buzzing  automobiles.  He  shot  out  to  the  child,  grasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  hurried  back 
to  the  sidewalk.  The  child  was,  no  doubt,  lost.  He  rushed  to  a  policeman  who  was  stand- 
ing nearby  and  explained  the  situation  to  him.  After  leaving  the  small  boy  with  the 
officer,  he  trudged  wearily  homeward. 

The  next  morning  when  Bill  appeared  for  breakfast,  there  was  a  visitor  in  the  parlor. 
He  glanced  in  as  he  passed,  and  his  mother,  seeing  him,  called  him  in. 

"Mr.  Alvin  tells  me  that  you  saved  his  little  son  yesterday.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Alvin  in  a  serious  tone. 

"Oh  I  didn't  do  anything.  I  couldn't  stand  there  and  see  him  run  over.  Could  I?" 

"Nevertheless  I  want  to  repay  you.  I  hear  that  you  are  in  trouble  about  your  dues  for 
your  Scout  Troop.  If  I  can  help,  I  would  be  most  willing  to  do  anything." 

"Oh,  would  you?  That  would  be  wonderful.  I  won't  be  disgraced  after  all." 

— Dorothy  Betaque. 

MY  LITTLE  BIRD 

I  have  a  little  bird  When  I  approach  his  cage 
Who  sings  a  song  for  me  And  hum  a  little  song, 

When  I  hang  him  in  the  sun  He  cocks  his  pretty  head 
On  our  weeping  willow  tree.  And  with  me  sings  along. 

He  sings  the  same  sweet  song 

As  the  days  roll  swiftly  by. 
He  loves  that  weeping  willow, 

And  he'll  sleep  there  when  he'll  die. 

— Cornelia  Levis. 
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BRIDGING  BARRIERS 


A  man  once  visualized  a  dream 
Of  a  bridge  extended  far 
From  Oakland  to  the  Frisco  shore, 
Reaching  high  to  a  lucky  star. 


Our  lives  like  the  massive  bridge  of  steel 
Are  tied  by  unseen  strands 
To  those  who  love  and  hold  us  close, 
Though  we  wander  to  far-off  lands. 

■ — Francene  McCarty. 


MY  MOST  VALUABLE  PRIVILEGE  UNDER 

THE  CONSTITUTION 

(First  Prize — American  Legion  Essay  Contest) 

Would  you  want  the  United  States  to  have  a  dictatorial  government?  No!  Would 
you  want  the  United  States  to  be  a  monarchy?  No,  you  would  not.  You  want  to  have 
your  voice  in  the  government,  and  you  want  free  speech.  Unlike  the  general  run  of  things 
we  want,  we  have  free  speech  and  shall  continue  to  have  it  because  of  what  the  Constitu- 
tion states  in  the  following  words: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances." 

Freedom  of  speech  means  much  more  to  us  in  our  present  situation  than  it  would  if  we 
lived  in  a  small  country.  In  a  small  country  our  needs  would  be  more  nearly  alike  so  the 
needs  of  our  ruler  could  not  be  much  different  from  ours,  but  we  live  in  a  large  nation 
with  millions  of  people  scattered  over  several  millions  of  square  miles  of  land.  Our  means 
of  living,  our  incomes,  and  our  needs  vary  so  greatly  that  free  speech  is  necessary  to 
obtain  everyone's  side  of  government  matters.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
satisfactorily  run  our  government  with  a  supreme  ruler,  such  as  a  king  or  dictator,  because 
his  needs  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  people. 

Free  speech  in  the  olden  times  did  not  mean  as  much  as  it  does  now.  People  could 
not  get  together  very  well  as  means  of  transportation  were  poor.  They  could  only  discuss 
national  affairs  with  their  close  neighbors,  who  in  all  probability  had  the  same  ideas  as 
they  did.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  and  consequently  an 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  citizens  hundreds  of  miles  away.  With  little  or  no  harm 
to  themselves,  therefore,  they  might  readily  have  had  some  one  person  decide  the 
situation  for  them. 

During  this  age  of  progress,  modern  inventions,  such  as  the  radio,  telephone,  and 
efficient  daily  newspapers,  have  made  it  possible  to  hear  what  people  all  over  the  country 
think  of  national  situations  and  developments.  Through  these  channe  Is  of  communica- 
tions we  may  also  express  our  own  ideas,  thereby  profiting  by  others'  ideas  and  possi  bly 
helping  others  to  profit  by  ours.  Because  of  this,  when  we  cast  our  vote,  we  know  what 
our  decisions  will  mean  to  citizens  all  over  the  country.  Thus  today,  with  our  vast  country 
and  modern  inventions,  free  speech  is  most  beneficial  and  is  a  most  valuable  privilege 
to  us.  — John  Roberts. 


A  TRIBUTE 


With  a  flash  and  a  bang  the  rockets  soar, 

A  city  celebrates. 
Our  San  Francisco's  throbbing  heart 

Now  beats  at  a  faster  rate. 

With  rush  and  roar  and  flashing  lights, 

With  life  aroused  anew, 
The  streaming  throngs  through  Aladdin  nights 

A  magic  wonder  view, 


For  soaring  aloft  with  grace  and  strength, 

Majestic  in  its  span, 
Is  a  silver  web  across  the  bay, 

Achieved  by  modern  man. 

Prophetic  vision  manifest, 

The  Titan  battle  won, 
No  longer  in  the  realm  of  dream, 

The  mighty  bridge  is  done! 

— Betty  Kinsey. 
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ON  PARADE 

I  was  awake  when  an  enormous  black  bear  walked  leisurely  into  camp  with  her  two 
cubs  following  close  behind.  The  old  bear  then  proceeded  to  stand  over  my  father's  bed. 
1  was  going  to  yell,  but  my  father  beat  me  to  it  and  made  the  old  bear  turn  a  handspring 
backwards  and  run  with  her  cubs  around  a  clump  of  trees  where  somebody  else  was 
sleeping.  We  heard  a  groan,  and  a  voice  behind  the  trees  said,  "Is  the  parade  over?" 
I  found  out  later  that  the  three  bears  had  run  over  the  bed  of  the  unfortunate  person  who 
had  been  sleeping  peacefully  behind  the  trees.  I  can  still  laugh  about  that  story. 

— Gail  Wetmore. 

SPEED 

At  the  age  of  six  I  received  my  first  dog,  who  was  old  and  so  was  very  slow  in  running. 
One  morning  while  I  was  in  the  yard  playing  with  him,  I  threw  a  stick  for  him  to  retrieve. 
He  seemed  to  be  unusually  slow  so  I  went  into  the  shed  and  got  the  oil  can.  After  I  had 
found  it,  I  went  up  on  the  porch  calling  Trixie,  which  was  his  name,  after  me.  When  my 
mother  came  out  to  see  why  I  was  so  quiet,  she  found  me  sitting  on  the  porch,  much  to 
Trixie's  regret,  squirting  oil  on  his  hips  and  shoulders.  She  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  and 
I  replied,  "I'm  oiling  Trixie's  joints  so  he  will  run  faster."  — Ellis  Day. 

RATTLES 

It  had  been  a  long  dusty  hike,  and  we  were  finally  nearing  our  destination.  We  were 
taking  three  pack-donkeys  out  to  Wolfboro,  the  Berkeley  Scout  Camp,  to  get  supplies 
for  our  last  week  at  our  branch  Scout  Camp.  We  were  hot  and  tired  and  walking  slowly 
because  of  the  donkeys. 

Suddenly  the  lead  donkey  became  confused.  We  thought  his  pack  was  scraping  his 
flank,  but  we  soon  saw  the  trouble.  There,  tangled  up  in  his  forefeet,  was  a  four-foot 
rattlesnake.  The  snake  untangled  himself  and  slid  to  the  ground,  hissing  and  making  all 
the  noise  with  his  nine  rattles  he  possibly  could.  He  wove  his  way  down  to  a  dried-up 
creek  bed  and  was  soon  lost  from  sight.  The  donkeys  were  apparently  unharmed,  but  the 
incident  left  quite  an  impression  on  our  minds  for  the  rest  of  our  stay  at  camp. 

— Richard  Angell. 

A  BILL 

The  family  was  sitting  in  the  living-room.  Dad  started  to  tell  us  a  story  about  his 
hunting  trip.  Dad  and  his  friend,  Jim,  were  hunting  wild  boar  in  the  hills  around  the 
quarry.  They  had  three  beaters  who  would  beat  the  brush  and  chase  the  boar  out  into 
the  open. 

The  beaters  started.  Jim  and  Dad  waited  patiently  for  them  to  come  out.  Jim  heard 
a  grunt,  and  out  came  a  pig.  Jim  started  to  chase  it.  The  pig  ran  and  hid  in  the  brush 
again.  The  brush  was  about  three  feet  high.  Jim  fired  into  the  brush  twice  where  he 
thought  the  pig  was.  Out  came  the  pig  again.  Jim  raised  his  rifle,  shot,  and  missed.  He 
saw  where  the  pig  went  to  and  walked  nearer  so  he  wouldn't  miss.  There  he  saw  it  wriggle. 
He  fired  again  and  heard  a  grunt.  This  time  the  pig  was  dead.  Jim  shouted,  "I  got  him." 
Dad  walked  over  and,  looking  at  it,  said,  "Sure,  you  got  him  and  a  bill  in  the  bargain." 

It  was  a  domestic  pig,  owned  by  one  of  the  farmers.  There  was  a  great  pork  feast 
that  night  at  Jim's  home  and  you  could  smell  pig,  eat  pig,  and  see  pig,  for  a  couple  of 
days.  The  pig  cost  ten  dollars.  — Harold  Hubbard. 

THAT  PATH 

The  envisioned  dream  of  long  ago  That  path  of  gold  and  silver  sheen 

Has  from  the  sky  emerged,  Makes  in  our  hearts  a  thrilling  surge. 

— Ellen  Langley. 
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There  once  was  a  little  cat 

Who  crossing  the  bridge  saw  a  rat. 

He  jumped  like  a  flash, 

Was  away  in  a  dash, 

And  the  last  of  poor  puss  was  a  splash. 


ANOTHER  ANGEL 

One  bright  Day  in  May,  a  Barber,  with  Gray  hair,  Black  trousers,  and  a  Green  hat,  came  upon  two 
Bridges.  He  decided  to  Cross  just  one,  however,  but  thought  the  pedestrian  Tolle  a  wee  bit  high.  After 
much  debating  as  to  whether  his  weight  would  affect  the  bridge,  he  decided  it  would  be  all  Wright  and 
he  paid  the  Price  to  walk  across.  The  bridge  was  very  Short,  but  he  walked  slowly  so  he  could  Look  at 
the  distant  Fields  of  Barley.  Instead  he  saw  a  Gardner  tending  to  a  Rowe  of  beautiful  Flowers  in  a  Tea- 
garden.  Each  little  flower  resembled  a  Fairey,  and  they  nodded  to  him  as  if  to  say,  "You  are  a  little 
Angel!"  This  astounded  him,  but  after  carefully  examining  himself,  he  knew  he  did  not  have  a  Wing. 
It  was  not  Long  before  he  noticed  the  most  beautiful  Dodge  Carr  he  had  ever  seen.  He  looked  for  his 
Keys  to  see  if  one  would  fit  the  lock,  but,  to  his  disappointment,  all  he  could  find  was  a  dead  Sparrowe,  a 
White  Stone,  a  wilted  Rose,  and  a  toy  Peacock.  So  disgusted  was  he  that  he  did  not  notice  which  way 
he  was  going.  He  walked  Wright  into  a  speeding  auto  and  was  killed  almost  instantly. 

His  customers,  hearing  of  the  sad  accident,  bought  him  a  Coffin,  and  to  Minor  strains  of  music,  he 
was  buried.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Barber.  — Aliceday  Downing. 


LAMENT 

Other  children  come  to  me 

In  March,  October,  May, 

And  show  me  all  the  pretty  things 

They  get  on  each  birthday. 

Again  at  Christmas  every  year 

I  hear  them  plan  for  toys. 

There's  two  times  in  a  twelve-months'  span 

They  count  on  separate  joys. 

My  birthday  gives  me  no  such  chance, 
Though  it  makes  my  parents  gay, 
For  it  was  chosen  wholly  wrong — 
It  falls  on  Christmas  Day! 

— Barbara  Brightfield. 


Teacher:  "You  can't  sleep  in  my  class." 

Lucille  Phelps:  "If  you  didn't  talk  so  loud,  I  could." 


Teacher  (in  French)  :  "When  you  say,  'Let  us,'  it  is  an  imperative." 
Nancy  Payne:  "I  thought  lettuce  was  a  vegetable." 


Teacher  (in  English)  :  "Phillip,  give  a  quotation  from  'As  You  Like  It'." 
Phillip  Robinson:  "Most  true  I  lost  my  bones  in  your  service." 


Teacher:  "Can  you  tell  me  what  happened  after  Napoleon  mustered  his  army?" 

Karl  Edwards:  "Yes,  ma'am.  He  peppered  the  enemy  and  took  the  citadel  by  assault." 

Teacher:  "Sit  down,  sir,  and  do  fifty  lines  for  your  sauce." 


Ken  Slater  lies  in  bed  today 

Because  his  shadow  was  in  the  bay. 

From  the  bridge  with  his  shadow  he  picked  a  fight. 

In  he  fell  and  stayed  all  night. 


CHATTER 

He  that  falls  in  love  with  himself  will  have  no  rivals. — Charles  Gray. 
He  that  speaks  much  is  much  mistaken. — Dave  Burg. 
Nothing  but  money  is  sweeter  than  honey. — John  Kondeff. 

A  spoonful  of  honey  will  catch  more  flies  than  a  gallon  of  vinegar. — Raymond  Brosie. 
Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose  must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose. — John  Sheridan. 
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Rollo  attracts  that  little  dog 
With  the  coat  of  black  and  white. 
He  sleeps  all  day  in  the  Latin  class. 
What  does  he  do  at  night? 


Teacher:  "What  is  the  equator?" 

Evelyn  Shultis:  "The  equator  is  a  menagerie  lion  running  around  the  earth!" 


Teacher:  "How  did  Benjamin  Franklin  make  electricity?" 
Billy  Chapman:  "By  rubbing  cats  the  wrong  way!" 


Little  Jack  Horner 

Sat  on  the  corner 

Waiting  a  car  to  spy. 

He  saw  one  come 

And  put  up  his  thumb, 

But  the  car  went  whizzing  by. 


Teacher  (rapping  on  desk)  :  "Order,  order." 

Bob  Gassaway  (aroused):  "Ham  and  eggs,  please." 


Geralalne  Herbert:  "I  don't  know  how  to  express  myself." 
Juanita  Flowers:  "Try  parcel  post." 


Teacher:  "Did  Marie  Antoinette  keep  cool  when  she  went  to  the  guillotine?" 
Edmund  Richard:  "No,  she  completely  lost  her  head." 


Teacher:  "Gordon,  make  a  sentence  with  the  word  'fascinate'." 
Gordon  Veaco:  "I  have  nine  buttons  on  my  shirt,  but  I  only  fascinate." 


Teacher  (Eugene  apparently  nodding  off  to  sleep)  :  "Well,  sir,  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject?" 
Eugene  Warren:  "Huh!  Oh — er,  a,  well,  I  think  that  is,  a,  what  do  you  think,  teacher?" 
Teacher:  "I  don't  think,  I  know." 

Eugene  Warren:  "I  don't  think  I  know  either,  teacher." 

Bob  Burns:  "I  can't  sing  today." 
Dan  Alden:  "Why  not?" 
Bob  Burns:  "I'm  down  in  the  mouth." 
Dan  Alden:  "Then  sing  bass." 


Teacher  (reading  in  French  book)  :  "There  are  also  shrimps  in  the  form  of  earrings." 
Cecelia  Fowler  (catching  a  word  here  and  there):  "Why  did  the  shrimps  have  earrings?" 


Teacher:  "Dick,  name  three  kinds  of  bonds." 

Dick  Duhring:  "Government  bonds,  municipal  bonds,  and  er — a 

Teacher:  "Well?" 

Dick  Duhring:  "Oh — a — er  bonbons!" 


If  an  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away, 
What  will  it  do  for  report  cards? 
Will  it  set  off  the  spark 
That  changes  your  mark 
From  a  lowly  "F"  to  an  "A". 


Teacher  (in  music,  picking  up  a  dust  cloth):  "I  really  must  do  something  about  these  keys! 
They're  getting  terribly  stuck  up." 


The  White  Lamb  danced  upon  the  Green 
Beneath  the  Mello  Moon. 
He  was  not  Wise — he  met  a  Wolf. 
He  was  an  Angel  soon. 
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Overheard  during  Student  Control  meeting  while  trying  to  decide  whether  to  go  to  Rollerland  or 
ice  skating : 

Orva  Blaine:  "Slada,  where  do  you  want  to  go?" 

Glada  Gould:  "It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me  because  I'm  always  on  the  floor  anyway." 


Teacher:  "When  was  Rome  built?" 
Donald  Wescott:  "At  night." 
Teacher:  "Who  told  you  that?" 

Donald  Wescott:  "You  did,  teacher.  You  said,  'Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day'." 


Bill  Morgan  (in  war  discussion):  "Suppose  the  enemy  were  gathered  over  there  as  thick  as  peas, 
what  would  you  do?" 

Jack  Wheaton:  "I'd  shell  them." 


Beverly  Bruning  (to  Helen  Grant  throwing  paper  in  the  yard)  :  "I'm  going  to  arrest  you." 
Helen  Grant:  "On  what  grounds?" 

Alice  Arnold  (standing  nearby):  "On  the  Willard  School  grounds." 


Milton  Ward:  "I'm  going  to  sneeze." 
Bill  Wadge:  "At  who?" 
Milton  Ward:  "Ah'  choo!" 


Helen  Grant  (in  music  announcing  her  number  for  solo  day)  :  "I'm  going  to  play  'Would  You'." 
Don  Remig  (in  an  undertone):  "No!" 


Teacher  (to  Lorrie  coming  in  late)  :  "You  should  have  been  here  at  8:20." 
Lorrie  Moseley:  "Why,  what  happened?" 


Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  hill, 

Humpty  Dumpty  took  a  big  spill. 

All  the  king's  men,  no  matter  how  brave, 

Couldn't  find  'nough  Humpty  to  put  in  a  grave. 

Teacher:  "What  is  a  paradox?" 

Robert  Collins:  "A  couple  of  water  fowl." 


Teacher  (in  algebra  class)  :  "Billy,  what  do  you  see  in  your  book?" 
Billy  Chapman:  "A  pie." 


Teacher  (to  class  in  history)  :  "Tomorrow  I  will  inspect  your  books  so  be  sure  to  take  all  your 
papers  out." 

Donald  Monday:  "Can't  we  even  have  a  bookmark  in  them?" 

Teacher:  "You  don't  need  a  bookmark  because  you  look  on  the  outside  of  it  most  of  the  time 
a  nyway." 


Gerald  Whipple:  "Who's  the  straightest  man  in  England?" 
Neil  Falconer:  "King  George  VI,  I  suppose." 
Gerald  Whipple:  "Why?" 

Neil  Falconer:  "Because  he  was  recently  made  a  ruler." 


Walter  Williamson  (giving  report)  :  "When  the  besiegers  dug  under  the  castle  walls,  the  defenders 
poured  molten  lead  on  them.  This  irked  the  besiegers." 


Manuel  Ambrose  (quoting  from  "As  You  Like  It")  :  "Now  my  coeds  and  brothers  in  exile." 


Teacher:  "What  lesson  do  we  learn  from  the  busy  bee?" 
Bill  Weik:  "Not  to  get  stung." 


SCHOOLROOM  ANSWERS 

An  appendix  is  a  portion  of  a  book  which  nobody  yet  has  discovered  the  use  of. 
A  blizzard  is  the  inside  of  an  owl. 


Ted  Bruce  (applying  for  a  job)  :  "Have  you  an  opening  here  for  a  brilliant  young  man?" 
Employer:  "Certainly,  and  close  it  when  you  go  out." 
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Peggy  Hurt  (at  a  football  game)  :  "I  don't  see  how  the  umpire  keeps  so  cool." 
Barbara  Smith:  "That's  easy.  Look  at  all  the  fans  around  him." 


Teacher:  "For  what  was  Abraham  Lincoln  noted?" 
Ellen  Langley:  "For  his  memory." 

Teacher:  "What  makes  you  think  he  had  such  a  good  memory?" 
Ellen  Langley:  "Because  I  saw  a  monument  erected  to  it." 


There  was  a  Sparrowe,  Short  and  Brown, 
Who  lived  in  a  deep  Black  Wood. 
He  always  sang  in  Minor  Keys 
As  people  Felt  he  should. 


Hisashi  Higashi:  "Peter  the  Hermit  preached  to  pheasants." 


Teacher  (in  history)  :  "What  is  the  largest  game  to  be  found  in  New  England?" 
Howard  Howe:  "The  Yale-Harvard  game." 


Teacher  (to  Ruthelma  Rowe)  :  "Put  your  outline  on  the  board.  It's  the  best  in  the  class." 
Teacher  (next  day)  :  "Put  your  outline  on  the  board,  Ruthelma." 
Ruthelma:  "Again?" 

Teacher:  "Yes,  I  want  the  class  to  see  the  most  perfect  example  of  what  you  should  not  know." 
Ruthelma:  "Oh!" 


Donald  Cook:  "What  does  a  preacher  do  that  a  cobbler  does?" 
Floyd  Becker:  "Mends  Souls." 


Teacher  (after  explaining  cube  root)  :  "Is  there  anything  you  want  to  know?" 
Voice  (from  the  rear)  :  "What  if  you  had  a  larger  figure?" 
Eleanor  Peet:  "Reduce." 


Helen  Halloran  (in  class  tasting  uncooked  cake  mixture)  :  "This  is  indeed  food  for  the  gods." 
Cathleen  Burt:  "You  remind  me  of  Shakespeare." 
Helen:  "What  do  you  mean?" 
Cathleen:  "Your  speech  is  so  'floury'." 


Ed  Coulon:  "Stop  your  pushing,  can't  you!" 

Bill  Weston:  "Sorry,  sir,  I  didn't  push.   I  was  only  sighing." 


Ruth  Hayashi:  "My  father  builds  bridges  and  he  never  took  a  day  of  algebra!" 
Hisako  Kuroiwa  (doubtfully):  "Yes?" 
Ruth  Hayashi:  "Yes,  he's  a  dentist." 


Teacher  (in  history)  :  "What  is  your  idea  of  civilization?" 

Audrey  Jean  Myers:  "It's  a  good  idea.  Somebody  ought  to  start  it." 


Clarence  Brownlow:  "Don't  bother  me.  I'm  writing  to  my  girl." 
Emerson  Chapman:  "But  why  are  you  writing  so  slowly?" 
Clarence:  "She  can't  read  very  fast." 


Teacher  (in  history):  "How  did  the  Greeks  transport  their  families  and  herds  into  Greece?" 
Andree  Bonno:  "In  a  tent." 


Roy  Bradshaw:  "Keep  moving,  please." 
Kenneth  Erway:  "Why?" 

Officer  Bradshaw:  "What  if  everyone  stood  in  one  place?  How  would  the  others  get  by?" 
Teacher:  "What  is  an  island?" 

Allen  Buckingham:  "A  piece  of  land  that  went  out  for  a  swim." 


If  "all  the  world's  a  stage," 

Just  play  your  role  with  a  grin. 

Though  you  do  take  a  spin  and  knock  off  the  skin, 

To  hop  up  and  smile  is  no  sin. 
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